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PEOPLE ARE TANGIBLE 


You can see them. You can touch them. There is a body of substance. This 
body is vulnerable to attacking enemies. It is able to give maximum production 
only when in good health. Good health means a balance of body necessities and 
maximum protection from destructive elements. 


Jesus considered the body important. There is no record of His forgiving sin 
and letting a potentially ill person writhe in his illness. Noticeably He combined 
forgiveness of sin with healing of the body. 


Missionary doctor Ralph Ewert contends that the healing ministry goes hand in 
hand with all other efforts of the church to reach the lost. He states that “In many 
cases the ministry of healing is the only door through which the lost are reached.” 


Fortunately CIM-EMC is not dependent on just any kind of medical personnel. 
Doctors and nurses going to Congo are skilled in the healing arts but this is a ve- 
hicle of sound Christian faith and commitment. These dispense the message of 
salvation along with healing medicines and therapy. 


In addition to practicing the healing arts, plans are in progress for an accelerated 
program for training Congolese to do this themselves. Dr. James Steiner calls at- 
tention to the need for increased education in hygiene, sanitation, and proper nutri- 
tion. Dr. and Mrs. John Zook have specific plans for the training of nurses at a 
more rapid pace and on a higher level than heretofore. The University at Kisan- 
gani is opening a medical school but obviously, even if potential students were 
available, a graduate would be at least eight years away. But plans are in progress. 


During the month of December 1968, a crisis developed in the matter of use of 
the Tshikapa hospital. The property belongs to the government by confiscation 
from the Belgians. CIM-EMC has been granted permission to use these facilities 
since the evacuation of 1960. Suddenly the provincial government ordered evacu- 
ation of four of the residences and some office and storage space. A rental of 
$1600 monthly was requested for the use of the hospital plus free service for 
government personnel. 


Such rental was obviously prohibitive and unacceptable. Fortunately all church 
authority had been turned over to the Congolese. Government officials were 
startled to suddenly be dealing with their own people in such matters. The Eglise 
Mennonite au Congo administrative personnel negotiated the problem very diplo- 
matically. The result was that the monthly rental asking was finally reduced to 100 
zaires ($200) with the government being responsible for the maintenance. We 
have been requested to remain indefinitely, and either party is to give three months’ 
notice if the contract is to be broken. 


We can only say that GOD ANSWERS PRAYER through gifted and dedicated 
Congolese leaders who recognize missionary statesmanship counsel as important 
and valuable. The articles of this issue set forth the current EMC medical program. 


(RS) 
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“THE... SoP 1 Roisia On Ree bel OsR, Daaiies 
UPON ME, BECAUSE HE HATH 
ANOINTED ME TO PREACH THE 
GOSPEL TO THE POOR; HE HATH 
SENT ME TO HEAL THE BROKEN- 
HEARTED, TO PREACH DELIVER- 
ANCE TO THE CAPTIVES, AND 
RECOVERING OF SIGHT TO THE 
BLIND, TO SET AT LIBERTY 
THEM THAT ARE BRUISED, TO 
PREACH THE ACCEPTABLE YEAR 
OF THE LORD.” 

Luke 4:18, 19 


R. L. HARTZLER, president of the Congo Inland Mission Board, ordained 
minister, religious statesman, former religious news editor, and a delegate of 
the CIM board to Congo in 1960 contends it is - - - - 


“NOT EITHER OR” 


but 


“BOTH AND’ — 


It was in the terms on the opposite 
page that Jesus chose to set out to His 
fellow townsmen what was to be the 
nature and purpose of His mission here 
on earth. 

But just exactly what did He mean 
to say? How are we to interpret His 
declaration? Is it to be taken figuratively 
or literally, spiritually or practically? Was 
His to be a mission of proclamation or 
of ministration? Obviously our best ap- 
proach to an adequate answer must be 
that given by Jesus himself as He pur- 
sued His course among men. Approach- 
ing the matter thus it readily becomes 
evident that He meant His annunciation 
to mean both. Not one or the other; 
not either or, but both and. 

In the early part of His ministry in 
Judea, He carried on a work mostly of 
preaching and baptizing quite similar to 
that of John the Baptist. “After these 
things Jesus and His disciples came into 
the land of Judea, and there He tarried 
with them, and baptized” (John 3:22). 
In course of time the scope of His move- 
ment came to quite exceed the work of 
John. When this fact became known 
to the Jewish leaders, Jesus felt it well 
to leave Judea and center His work in 
Galilee. 

With this change of scene, there came 
a marked increase in His work of minis- 
tering to the various and many aspects of 
human need and distress, mainly that of 
healing their diseases. Thus His declar- 
ation in the synagogue at Nazareth as 
set out above, appears as somewhat of 


a turning point in this respect; for 
promptly after arriving at Capernaum 
His ministry to sufferers took on large 
proportions. 

Of the 35 specifically recorded mira- 
cles in the four “gospels,” 23 are works 
of healing. But these constitute only a 
small part of His entire ministry in this 
respect, to wit: “Now when the sun was 
setting, all they that had any sick with 
divers diseases brought them unto him; 
and he laid his hands on every one of 
them, and healed them. . . . And Jesus 
went about all Galilee, teaching in their 
synagogues, and preaching the gospel of 
the kingdom, and healing all manner of 
sickness, and all manner of disease 
among the people; and his fame went 
throughout all Syria, and they brought 
unto him all sick people that were taken 
with divers diseases and torments .. . 
and he healed them” (Luke 4:40; Mat- 
thew 4:23-24). Note that He carried 
on a large work of preaching and heal- 
ing, combining both proclamation and 
relief, thus ministering to the needs of 
men both in body and in spirit. 

Why did He give so much place to 
this particular dimension in His mission? 
Why, being of the essence of God him- 
self, (“God is a Spirit”) did He concern 
himself with, and so largely respond to 
the physical needs of men? A first answer 
would seem to be that, being of the 
essence and nature of God, He could not 
do otherwise, for “God is love.” So it 
was that again and again, even as they 

(Next page) 


thronged Him, He looked upon human 
distress, “He was moved with compas- 
sion.” It was His inherent nature to be so. 
His heart went out to those who were 
racked with pain or crippled by infirmity, 
and His hands of mercy or words of 
power naturally went forth in their be- 
half. His was in truth and in full that 
kind of spirit. 


A second reason is that He saw in His 
day, what we are now coming to realize 
more fully, i.e., that man is not a com- 
partmentalized being, physical and spirit- 
ual. Rather in him these are so inter- 
related that he is in truth a unified en- 
tity with both aspects of his being greatly 
dependent upon, or affected by the 
other. Jesus sought to bring His power 
of restoration to bear on both. To His 
carping critics in Jerusalem He put the 
question, “Are ye angry at me, because 
I have made a man every whit whole?” 
To the impotent man at the pool, He 
asked, “Wouldst thou be made whole?” 
(John 7:23; 5:5). It was this wholeness 
in the whole man which He fully under- 
stood and sought to bring to pass. 


Pursuing now our quest a step fur- 
ther, we note that He did His work of 
healing in keeping with His mission to 
reveal to men more fully the nature of 
God as a loving and compassionate 
Heavenly Father. Before He came, man’s 
concept of God had to do primarily with 
His greatness, wisdom, majesty and pow- 
er. This they saw reflected at sundry 
times, and manifested in various ways. 
But they needed to come to know Him 
more fully in His outgoing, solicitous 
love and concern for man’s every good, 
that they might love and trust Him in 
return as His children. How better could 
the Master bring this truth home to 
them in understandable terms, than by 
using His God-given power to relieve 
their many illnesses and divers infirmi- 
ties? It was even evident to one in the 
Jewish hierarchy like Nicodemus, that 
here was one who had come forth from 
God “For no man can do these miracles 
that thou doest, except God be with him” 
(John 3.2). 


Finally, through these ministrations 
of healing He sought to incite faith in 
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men, both in those who were healed, 
and in all who knew thereabout. He of- 
ten related the feat of healing to the evi- 
dence of faith on the part of the suppli- 
ant, or on the part of those who brought 
their sick to Him. At other times He does 
not seem to have pressed this point to 
the same extent. But always He hoped 
that faith would be thus engendered; 
for He knew full well that unless men 
would believe, He could not bring to 
them the largeness of life which He fain 
would impart through their faith in, and 
commitment to Him, as Savior and Lord. 
For this very reason He marveled and 
rejoiced at finding faith where He did 
not expect it, and grieved at the lack of 
it where it should have obtained (Mat- 
thew 8:10; Luke 19:41 ff.). 


With this matter of healing filling such 
a large place in Jesus’ concept of and 
performance of His mission, would it not 
seem strange if He had not enjoined the 
same upon His followers as well? Indeed 
it would. That is just what He did. When 
He commissioned and charged them to 
take up His cause and carry on, He in- 
cluded this as a specified part of their 
assignment, “As ye go. . . Heal the sick” 
(Matthew 10:7, 8). The injunction is 
concise and definite. He did not merely 
encourage, ask them to consider doing, 
or propose it as something good to be 
done. He simply and directly said, “Do 
it!’ And according to Mark 16:18, this 
was to be a continuing aspect of the 
Christian enterprise. What need have 
we for any higher mandate or firmer 
justification for so doing? 


“Conversions at the Tshikapa 
hospital in past years averaged 
110 to 130 monthly,” says Dr. 
Ralph Ewert. 


Dr. Ralph Ewert talxs about the— 
Church Approach to the Health Problem 


We believe that the healing ministry 
goes hand in hand with all the other 
efforts of the Church to reach the lost. 
In many cases the ministry of healing is 
the only door through which the lost are 
reached. Therefore the CIM has always 
tried to have an adequate medical pro- 
gram. Generally, this consists of a medi- 
cal center with doctors and nurses and a 
central hospital. From this hospital medi- 
cal services are extended to the rural dis- 
pensaries which are gererally manned by 
Congolese nurses. The dispensary is 
usually associated with a maternity in 
charge of a midwife. 

Our medical center now is at Tshikapa 
with our 300 bed hospital, manned at 
present by two MD?’s, two _ full-time 
RN’s, four Congolese nurses with di- 
plomas (the nearest thing to our RN), 
and about 20 nurse aides. 

From Tshikapa, about once a week we 
make flying trips to our outlying dis- 
pensaries at Nyanga, Banga, Charlesville, 
Mutena, Mukedi, Kandala, and less fre- 
quently because of distance, Kamayala, 
on a rotating basis. Still less frequently 
visited are the rural dispensaries which 
can be reached only by road. 

The larger medical services have full- 
time evangelists. The evangelization pro- 
gram is considered to be the primary 


“Our day’s work starts out with 


a chapel service.” 
—Ewert 


responsibility of the local church, but 
here at Tshikapa, because of the tremen- 
dous size of the work, the hospital ad- 
ministration itself takes on this responsi- 
bility. We have here a full-time evangelist 
and he is aided by Bible Institute stu- 
dents who are assigned as part of their 
practical Christian work. 


All in a day’s work 


Our day’s work starts out with a 
chapel service for the hospital staff and 
the patients who wish to attend. The hos- 
pital evangelist (Congolese) is in charge, 
but the missionary medical staff also 
participates in bringing the message for 
the day. This is done on a rotation basis. 
Then there are separate services for the 
women in the maternity and also for the 
TB patients (currently numbering about 
120). Every surgical operation is pref- 
aced by prayer with the patient. The 
evangelist and the Bible Institute students 
visit with the patients individually. If I 
see a particularly serious case that might 
pass away before the evangelist makes 
his visit, I will tell the evangelist about 
it so that the patient will be spoken 
with right away. Gospel tracts and other 
Christian literature is distributed, some 
of it free, and some of it for sale. For 
the long-term patients who become: Chris- 





Morning chapel in the Tshikapa hospital courtyard. 
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tians, Bible study and doctrine classes 
leading to baptism are held. Local pas- 
tors are informed of new converts who 
return to their home areas for follow-up. 

But Christian witness is not only for 
“professional” soul winners—evangelists 
and pastors—but for all of us in our day 
to day contact with individuals. The pa- 
tients quickly discern our attitudes toward 
them, our motives in doing our work. 
And when we come to serve our Lord 
with love for those He also loves, then 
we also have the right, privilege, and 
responsibility to add a word of personal 
witness. To tell the patient that some of 
his problem is sin, and that there is a 
way to get rid of that sin. Many times 
I have had to tell a patient that he has 
some illness for which I have nothing 
physical to offer, but there is a God who 
cares and loves him. Twice in this past 
week I can recall telling cancer patients, 
“You have a serious sickness which will 
lead to your death. Not everyone is given 
the chance to know that he will die soon, 
but God has given you this chance to 
arrange your heart with Him.” 


Statistics 


Statistics are what we look for in eval- 
uating production. Elsewhere we have 
statistics on the medical work. We also 
have statistics on the spiritual side, but 
we must hasten to add that we can only 
see the outside. Finally, it is God who 
keeps the books. Unfortunately, the 
Tshikapa hospital evangelist was not 
able to prepare his statistics in time 
for this writing (he is overworked), but 
in past years the conversions have been 
about 110 to 130 a month. Yes, the Holy 
Spirit is working in our midst. The 
Nyanga evangelist had an _ interesting 
statistic: 49 persons received Christ as 
their Savior on their deathbed in 1968. 
What if our medical work didn’t exist at 
Nyanga? Where would those 49 souls 
be? Or the other 800 and more souls 
that recorded their acceptance of Christ 
at the Nyanga dispensary in the past 
year? 

Though the CIM-EMC is doing all of 
this, it is but a small fraction of what we 
should be doing and could be doing if 
we had the time, money, and staff. Sure, 
we have these dispensaries and hospitals 
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but those only supply adequate medical 
care for a very small fraction of the pop- 
ulation. The nurses in charge of the 
dispensaries are well-meaning fellows but 
eight years of education hardly compares 
with the 20 years that the average MD 
has before he starts practice. Elsewhere 
in this issue we speak of medical train- 
ing. This is a very important way of 
multiplying our medical efforts. Another 
important way is public education in 
hygiene and health. Teaching a man to 
build a safe toilet is much more eco- 
nomical than to pass out hookworm med- 
icine for his children and grandchildren 
year after year. This aspect of medical 
education has hardly been touched in 
our CIM-EMC area. We hope to get into 
this later this year when three more 
MD’s come out to our field to aid the 
two who are here now. Pray for our 
work. 


Eglise Mennonite au Congo as- 
sumes responsibility for the 
Leper Colony located adjacent 
to the Kamayala Church center. 
Currently the Colony leper 
population is about 60. A small 
chapel is under construction 
directed by Melvin Claassen. 
The Claassens share responsi- 


bility for this group. 





Dr. James Steiner writes about— 


CONGO'S HEALTH PROBLEMS and 
WHAT WE SHOULD DO ABOUT THEM 


In trying to decide what to write, I 
feel a little like an “Instant Expert” 
who says he can go anywhere and in 
ten days be able to tell people how to 
solve all their problems. We have been 
in Congo for three and one half months 
now and I do not think this is long 
enough to know all about the problems 
nor have all the answers. However, there 
are several health problems in Congo 
which are easily seen by anyone, but 
what we should do about them is a 
problem that many experts have failed 
to answer and I think that even having 
the answer does not solve the problem. 
The answer must be implemented into 
the life and culture of the population. 

I feel the biggest health problem here 
in Congo is nutritional. This has many 
aspects and directly or indirectly affects 
the health of individuals in several ways. 
The most obvious are the malnourished 
and starving children brought to the hos- 
pital for care. This is usually the second 
youngest child. When the baby is born, 
it gets the mother’s milk and the second 
child is quickly weaned from the rela- 
tively sufficient breast milk to a diet of 


A trained Congolese nurse 
dressing the leg infection of 
a patient in the Tshipaka 
hospital. 


starch. Families eat very few greens and 
almost never get any meat. If the family 
does get a piece of meat, the elders get 
first choice. 


Most common surgeries 

There are several conditions present 
which are at least partially the result 
of poor nutrition. The most common 
surgical condition in Congo is the hernia. 
This is probably due to poor nutrition 
combined with the heavy lifting the 
men and women do. We also have a lot 
more Caesarean Sections than is normal. 
Again I feel this is partly due to poor 
nutrition during the girl’s growing period. 
Because of deficiencies, the pelvis is more 
often smaller than normal, thus prevent- 
ing normal deliveries. 


Second big area 

The second big area of health problems 
is that of infectious diseases and espe- 
cially tuberculosis. Many people have 
active tuberculosis and most of these 
can not afford proper treatment. Even 
with the proper medicines, the treatment 
of tuberculosis requires rest and good 
food. How can a patient get proper 





rest when he must work his fields every 
day or work at his job every day in 
order to make enough for his family to 
eat? Even though tuberculosis is caused 
by a bacteria, the basic problem appears 
to be poor nutrition. If the patient is in 
good physical health with a balanced diet, 
he would be less likely to develop active 
tuberculosis in the first place and if he 
did develop tuberculosis, it would be 
easier to cure. The same can be said for 
the other infectious diseases. 


Third major area 
The third major area is the problem 
of parasites and malaria. Many patients 
come to the hospital for treatment of 
various conditions, who are found to 
have one or more of the intestinal or 
muscle parasites. Here again, this leads 
to more nutritional deficiencies because 
the parasites are competing with the pa- 
tient’s body for the available food supply. 
The most common cause of febrile ill- 
ness here is malaria. It is so prevalent 
that it is almost taken for granted. This 
is too bad because with proper treatment, 
preventative medicines, control of mos- 
quitoes, use of mosquito nets. etc., the 
disease could be suppressed if not con- 
trolled altogether. 


A fourth problem 

A fourth problem in the Congo is 
the area of maternal and child health. 
We see many mothers who have had six, 
eight or ten pregnancies and have only 
two to five Jiving children. This is a tre- 
mendous toll of young lives and a bur- 
den to mothers. The average mother has 
no prenatal care and is delivered in the 
village by an untrained older woman. 
There is poor hygiene at the time of 
delivery and many infants die with tet- 
anus or some other infection secondary 
to the lack of proper sterile procedures 
at the time of birth. 


Solutions and implementation 

As I mentioned it is relatively easy 
to see the problem. The solutions and 
especially the implementation of these 
solutions are a difficult task. I have men- 
tion nutrition several times. I feel one of 
the important tasks for us is to do all 
we can to encourage a better diet. The 
problem does not appear to be that the 
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people will not eat the proper foods but 
that they do not have and cannot afford 
the proper food. Also they do not know 
how to grow the variety of crops neces- 
sary for a balanced diet. The EMC-CIM 
has already taken a right step in this 
direction with the work of the COMAS 
farm and projects. These projects teach 
people how to raise a diversity of crops 
and animals and this leads to a better 
diet because the people will use the 
things they can raise. 


More public health education 

The second area where we as a mis- 
sion can help the Congo is to do more 
Public Health educational work. A little 
is done in our contacts with patients but 
much more could be done if there were 
several people to work solely in this 
area. Again proper nutrition could be 
explained and demonstrated. The preven- 
tion of disease could be explained. Much 
education is needed to help people un- 
derstand how to prevent the spread of 
infectious diseases; how to utilize the 
prophylactic immunizations available to 
prevent some diseases; how to control 
mosquitoes; how to build proper toilet 
facilities and the importance of their 
use; how to assure an uncontaminated 
water supply or boiling of contaminated 
water before it is used; how to properly 
feed infants and young children. 

Some of the Public Health education 
is being done in our hospitals and clin- 
ics and also some is being done as part 
of the educational program of the mis- 
sion schoo's and the evangelist, minis- 
terial training schools. This is a good 
start but village visitation with demon- 
strations appears to me to be an area 
where we could profitably plan to move 
into, in the near future. As I see this, 
the Public Health demonstration could 
be given along with an agricultural dem- 
onstration and a Christian evangelistic 
testimony. This work would have to be 
done on a level of understanding for the 
group you are working with and utilizing 
materials available to that particular area. 


Clinics 
Along with the Public Health clinics, 
we could also include maternal and pedi- 
atric clinics. Besides checking prospec- 
(Continued on page 19) 





Dr. John Zook tells of 
MANY CHANGES 


in Congo 


The eight years of independence from 
colonial rule have taken the Democratic 
Republic of Congo along an often tem- 
pestuous road of national awakening. 
Government based on African tradition 
and practice is maintaining a more stable 
environment. Unfamiliar tasks have been 
learned. A sense of pride in individual 
and collective achievement is increas- 
ingly evident. A new system of money 
called the zaire with increasing stabiliza- 
tion of the economy enhance growth of 
the nation. 

It is exactly thirty years since I first 
went to Congo with my parents. I recall 
the vast areas where not a church, school, 
or dispensary could be found. I marvel 
at the change that has occurred. Hun- 
dreds of primary schools taught and 
supervised by Congolese school directors 
are functioning. Thousands of children 
attend school. The church has grown to 
an influential body. Hospitals and dis- 
pensaries care for the medical needs of 
multitudes. 


Most of these changes are the result 
of years of work by Christian workers 
sent to Congo by faithful supporters 
and prayer partners at home. A response 
to the command of Christ to carry His 
message of redemption and love is still 
the challenge before us. We cannot place 
enough emphasis on the changed life— 
a life redeemed for further witness and 
service. 

Like Martin Luther King, I have a 
dream that Congo, ard for that matter 
many other areas of the world as well, 
is going to continue to respond to the 
gospel message in remarkable ways. 
The desire to experience a changed Jife 
is very evident in the response in the 
Christ For All program where hundreds 
have come to Christ. 

A new phase of growth is everywhere 
evident in Congo. Church leadership, 


school direction, and hospital and dis- 
pensary management are successfully per- 
formed by Congolese. Missionary work- 
ers are caught up in a tide of these 
changes. Sometimes there is open frustra- 
tion in seeing a pet project being done 
differently than one had imagined, but 
more often there is real joy watching a 
Congolese put his training to use in 
new responsibility. The goal of Christian 
overseas workers must ever be to enlist 
the national and work themselves out of 
a job, always aware of the necessity to 
establish new goals. 


Changes in medicine have been very 
rapid in recent years. Congo has not 
escaped the impact of these changes. 
There is increasing demand for better 
care and better facilities. While we can- 
not afford many elaborate hospitals we 
can set up a maior unit as a pattern 
for the Congolese to follow in developing 
their own medical work. The design and 
construction of such medical installa- 
tions need to be adapted to the materials 
readily available and to an architecture 
adaptable to their specific needs. 


A well planned and well staffed model 
hospital would permit development of a 
auality nursing school, schools in labor- 
atorv and X-ray techniques and perhaps 
public health workers. One of the goals 
will be to attract graduates from the 
new Union Medical School in Kisangani 
in eastern Congo for internship-residency 
training. It would be a big advantage for 
craduating physicians to take this train- 
ing in Congo where they would work on 
patients of the type that they would have 
after their training and also to acquaint 
themselves with facilities and techniques 
adaptable to this environment. It is well 
known, too, that many physicians will 
often start practice near the area where 
thev took their training. As part of the 
medical-surgical training team. Jeanne 
and I are challensed to take an active 
part in this change that must come if 
the Congolese are to maintain their own 
hospitals and dispensaries. This type of 
program would enable us to witness not 
only to natients, but also to the many in 
training and thus influence the future 
Jeaders in medicine for Christ and the 
church. | 
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“Lack of proper diet,” say the doctors 
is the cause of many physical breakdowns. 
The weak low-resistant bodies are highly 
vulnerable to acute and chronic physical | 
problems. At Tshikapa a special feeding "i 
program is maintained with food sup- = 
plied from MCC and otherwise. This | 
consists of high protein foods such as 
milk and meat. Food supplements are : 
added. Mrs. Arlo Raid (pictured) feeds | 
from 60 to 80 daily at the Tshikapa hos- | 
pital. 





Over 1000 births are recorded annually at the Tshikapa hospital. 
This means lots of time spent in prenatal and postnatal care. Such is 
being provided largely by missionary nurse Aggie Friesen. Doctors 
give assistance as may be needed. 


Other church centers also have maternity centers, some manned by 
Congolese nurses only. Emergencies are brought to Tshikapa by plane or 
pickup and periodic visits are made to the stations by the doctors. 





Below Dr. Merle Schwartz and nurse Aggie Friesen with patients 
waiting in the background, 











A small pharmacy supplied with a limited assortment of drugs is 
maintained and operated by the Tshikapa hospital staff. From here 
drugs and supplies are dispersed to the various church centers as well as 
for local doctor’s prescriptions. Lois Slagle (pictured above with Con- 
golese assistant) is responsible to keep this program going. 


Below is a surgical team (Drs. Ralph Ewert and John Zook with 
operating room assistant) working with a patient. Currently Drs. Ewert 
and James Steiner do these surgeries for the entire church area. This 
summer Doctors John Zook, John Byler, Merle Schwartz will be joining 
this team. Doctors Walter and Betty Shelly will be going to the Kimpese 
hospital training center to offer their skills and services. 





Dr. Merle Schwartz calls it— 
“TIRED BLOOD” or “LACK of BLOOD” 


If you were a Congolese the chances 
that your health problem was related 
to the second question rather than the 
first are about 1000 to one. There are 
numerous and inter-related causes for 
this state but we shall consider only a 
few of the more common. Let us look at 
some of the medical problems of the 
Congolese by age groups. 


Early infancy 

The newborn baby is instantly exposed 
to the danger of tetanus (or lockjaw in 
its more descriptive everyday name) if 
it is born in a village rather than a hos- 
pital or maternity. This results from the 
custom of using many materials to sup- 
posedly hasten ‘drying up’ of the um- 
bilical cord stump and thus introducing 
the causative organisms. 

The first few months of an infant’s 
life are relatively disease free. The pro- 
vision of our creator for a supply of 
maternal antibodies accounts for this. 
But overwhelming exposure to diseased 
persons in their small, dark and crowded 
homes brings many upper respiratory in- 
fections. And the ever-present mosquito 
brings malarial infections. Many babies 
die from these causes in spite of modern 
‘miracle’ drugs. Unwise treatment in 
village or dispensary kills many more. 
Powerful drugs are widely available and 
professional treatment as we know it is 
far from universally available. 


Later infancy and early childhood 

Now another factor enters the picture 
—lack of proper diet. When a vounger 
baby arrives on the scene, milk and 
therefore protein, becomes almost non- 
existent for these older babies. Mal- 
nutrition from this lack of proper food 
(especially milk and meat) is very com- 
mon in this age group. These weakened 
babies are more subject to upper respira- 
tory infections, the ordinary childhood 
diseases, malaria, and intestinal parasites. 
Acute malaria with high fever and con- 
vulsions kills many babies. Chronic ma- 
laria destroys blood cells causing anemia 
and further weakening. Intestinal para- 
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sites of several varieties are common 
but the hookworm is the worst one. It is 
a tiny thread-like worm only about one- 
half inch long but each worm takes a 
teaspoonful of blood each week. Imagine 
what only one hundred of these worms 
in one baby can do! Diarrheas are com- 
mon as a result of poor hygiene and lack 
of cleanliness. Polio is a frequent cause 
of disability. 
Children 

Malaria, intestinal parasites, and res- 
piratory diseases are still the most com- 
mon problems. Those who had been 
victims of malnutrition in their earlier 
years may be permanently impaired if 
their disease had been severe. Tuber- 
culosis is very common. Intestinal upsets 
are numerous. Tropical skin ulcers are 
found. 


Adults 

Malaria is not usually as serious as in 
small children. Some degree of immunity 
seems to be developed. Digestive com- 
plaints are more common as the repeated 
bouts of intestinal upsets and diarrheas, 
the intestinal parasites, the inadequate 
diets, and the irregular habits take their 
toll. Chronic bronchitis is common, tu- 
berculosis not rare, and problems of 
adults and advancing age everywhere are 
found. But there are some differences. 
Appendicitis is not as common as in the 
U.S.A. Heart attacks and cancer are 
rarer. Stomach ulcers are rather fre- 
quent. Complications of pregnancy be- 
cause of malaria are numerous. 

Now a few words about treatment. You 
can readily see the main problems. Edu- 
cation in ways of hygiene is urgent. Bet- 
ter food and more protein are needed— 
this is becoming available in some areas 
through the agriculture programs. And 
modern medical treatment is a necessity. 
Let’s consider first the matter of pro- 
phylaxis. The old adage “An ounce of 
prevention is worth a pound of cure” 
is so true. 

Prevention of tetanus of the newborn 

(Continued on page 19) 














Anita Janzen explains 


Tshikapa LAB 
ACTIVITY 


“It is almost abnormal to see a normal 
—Anita Janzen 


blood smear.” 


When was the last time you went to 
a laboratory for lab work? Was it re- 
cent enough to compare your experiences 
with this one? 

After a half hour of chapel, we climb 
up a long flight of stairs to the lab. 
Perhaps, as on three mornings during the 
past two weeks, we are greeted with a 
small river which we follow to the 
source. It seems to be leading right into 
the lab and further investigation shows 
two inches of water on the floor and 
counters, and the faucet open full blast. 
It'll take about fifteen minutes to sweep 
out the water and another fifteen to dry 
things off and we are ready to start. 

Perhaps you have been sitting in the 
waiting room—in this case a_ bench 
against the wall, observing your fellow 
patients. The scene is much the same as 
in a waiting room at home. Some of the 
people are well-dressed; some are in 
rags. For some this morning wait is rou- 
tine; others are newcomers. Some ob- 
viously appear more ill than others. There 
are distinct differences though. The wom- 
en here are dressed in bright African 
cloths and gaudy head-scarves. The chil- 
dren are all barefoot. Some of the small 
children are naked and fast asleep on 
mama’s back. 

As your name is called you come to 
the desk. The technician gets ready to 
take a blood sample for a thick smear 
(for malarial parasites) or makes a wet 
preparation from a stool specimen (for 





intestinal parasites) or gives you a bottle 
for a sputum specimen (for T.B.). Look 
around. You will notice the setup lacks 
a number of things or perhaps, if you are 
not familiar with a lab, you won’t notice. 
You will see however, that there are 
five of us working in one small room. 
You may see one or two who seemingly 
have nothing to do. 

If you have to wait for your results 
any length of time, you will hear many 
languages spoken around you: French, 
Tshiluba, Kipende, Chokwe and a smat- 
tering of others. You will hear my efforts 
at Tshiluba which make the fellows in 
the lab laugh. When I ask “Is that not 
right?” They answer, “Oh yes!” But I 


never catch the joke! We do have com- 


munication problems sometimes. Then I 
am not sure whether I can’t speak French 
or the staff can’t speak French. I have 
decided though that I take too much for 
granted and forget that they haven’t the 
basic knowledge that is part of our life. 

The African is proud and will not 
admit he doesn’t know. If some lab work 
is ordered which he doesn’t understand; 
he will not ask. He just skips over it 
and ignores it and that is that. Or, he 
will ask the fellow next to him who gives 
advice; but really doesn’t know or under- 
stand either. Most of them have no idea 
what it means to pitch in and help. 
I dislike the thought of always giving 
orders, so some of the staff will sit all 

(Continued on page 18) 
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“Nurse! Nurse!” calls the man in the 
hospital bed, and the nurse comes with 
medication and the comfort of her 
presence. 

“Nurse, come quickly!” calls the moth- 
er in labor, and the nurse may be the one 
to deliver the baby or to summon the 
doctor. 

“Nurse, I have a fever at night, and 
I cough.” “Nurse, look at how white my 
baby is, and he won’t eat.” “Nurse, my 
baby had a convulsion.” “Nurse, I want 
to see the doctor.” “Nurse, my sores 
need bandaging again.” “Nurse. .. .” 
“Nurse. . . .” There seems to be an end- 
less stream of humanity, but each one 
is a person in need. Each one has a 
real problem. The nurse must listen pa- 
tiently and make decisions. The nurse 
must decide who is really the emergency 
case to be rushed to the doctor. The 
nurse must see that the man with tuber- 
culosis takes his pills, and that he under- 
stands why he should not spit on the 
ground. The nurse must be certain that 
the doctor’s instruments and linens are 
sterile for surgery. The nurse must see 
that the IV keeps running, that the wards 
are kept clean and the bedpans emptied. 
The nurse must see that the patients for 
surgery get nothing to eat or drink. The 
IUSE?, be eI VUISEs eee 

The tasks are endless. She must organ- 
ize her work, and direct others. She must 
make life and death decisions rapidly. 
She must be able to give care to the sick 
and comfort to the dying, and maintain 
a sweet Christian testimony, bringing 
the Word of Life to all under her care. 

Am I speaking only of the “mission- 
ary” nurse? No, I speak also of the many 
national Congolese nurses who have as- 
sumed these responsibilities and more as 
a service to the sick and to the doctor, 
but most especially as a service rendered 
to the Savior. 

The Congo Church has placed the re- 
opening of a nursing school on a high 
priority for several years. There are stu- 
dents eager to begin studies. The 1969 
budget of CIM has been written to in- 
clude $5000 for the reopening of such a 
school in the fall of 1969, as funds be- 
come available. 

The school will be located at Tshikapa 
unless conditions necessitate a change. 
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Jeanne Zook responds 
to the Cry 


“NURSE! NURSE!” 


Students may be placed at another sta- 
tion for additional training as this be- 
comes possible. The government of the 
Congo prescribes the basic studies which 
must be taught, and these include the 
nursing subjects, French language, mathe- 
matics, sewing (learning to make uni- 
forms, blankets, patient's gowns, lay- 
ettes), sports (volleyball and soccer), 
music (singing) and religion. It is a well 
rounded curriculum and we try to devel- 
op young men and women of character 
and integrity who can assume responsi- 
bility, who understand the basis of sal- 
vation and can lead people to Christ as 
Savior. Today the leaders in the medical 
work are the students of our earlier 
schools, and we know that this work 
brings dividends. It produces men and 
women with a skill for alleviating suffer- 
ing, people who are able to assume 
leadership. 


I have been privileged to finish my 
master’s degree in nursing education, 
and I have taught for almost two years 
in a large school of nursing in Portland, 
Oregon. We believe that God is opening 
the way for us to reopen the nursing 
school in Congo this year. Items will be 
needed: microscopes, several sewing ma- 
chines, a dormitory, Congolese and mis- 
sion personnel, and the equipment for 
a schoolroom. We will need books, cloth 
for uniforms, food for students, and 
furnishings for their dormitory. There 
will be numerous problems, for a school 
does not blossom full blown in a year. 


What does it take to prepare the per- 
son who answers the cry of “Nurse, 
nurse’? It takes years of study and dis- 
cipline. Is this an outreach of mission 
church? Is it really our responsibility? 
Can’t someone else do it? The answer 
comes back loud and clear: There is no 
one else to do itin our church area. 

















“.. . 33 missionaries gathered for a special 
prayer service for Joel. They asked God for a 


miracle, if it were His will.” 


—Tina Dirks 


Pictured is Joel, the product of God’s response 
and power. Following is the story written by 


Joel’s mother Tina Dirks. 


Only a mother can know this story as it is. 





HEALING thru FAITH and PRAYER 


No, God’s ways are not always our ways 


Beginning of February, 1968 we went 
on a carefree little holiday with our two 
youngest children, Joel-—3 months and 
Ruthy 5 years. On the way back we 
stopped at Kimpese, an inter-mission 
hospital, to see some friends. There it 
was suggested that a missionary pedia- 
trician, Dr. Testerman, should give Joel 
a checkup. We could see no real need 
for this, as Joel was a very happy and 
healthy baby. However, we consented. 
Joel was checked, his head measured, and 
then Dr. Testerman said that maybe his 
head was growing a little too fast for 
the rest of his body. We were to keep 
measuring and watching this for a while. 
I sensed no concern on his part and 
since I knew nothing of what this condi- 
tion might mean, and because we felt 
Joel couldn’t be better, I never asked any 
more questions, and left as calm as I 
had come. 

A few days later we were all happy, 
together again at home, and back at 
work in LECO. Seven days after Joel’s 
visit, Dr. Testerman was in Kinshasa 
and happened to see Joel. He said noth- 
ing, but the next morning, on February 
18, he and another missionary pedia- 
trician, Dr. Isley, (who was traveling 
through the capital at the time) knocked 
at our door—just before breakfast—and 


asked permission to see Joel. This struck 
the first alarm in us! 

Within an hour, it seemed, our whole 
life had been changed. Joel had hydro- 
cephalus—a condition where the spinal 
fluid accumulates in the head, causing 
pressure on the brain and enlarging the 
head to abnormal size. The results being 
brain damage and eventually existence as 
a vegetable or death. There was, the doc- 
tor said, nothing that could be done for 
Joel in Congo. He advised us to take 
Joel to a specialist within a month. Since 
they felt it would not even be wise to 
return before a year, it was suggested 
we take Joel home to Canada. 

This gave our home and family a 
terrific blow! Our precious baby, who 
to us looked so perfect, was to have this 
serious illness, for which until recently, 
there was no help. 

The week that followed was the hard- 
est in my life! We struggled—wept, 
prayed and searched the Scriptures. We 
had faith that nothing is impossible or 
too hard for God—He could heal Joel, 
but again and again we kept asking: “Is 
it His will?” Dear co-workers and Congo- 
lese prayed with and for us. 

The Scripture verses that struck us par- 
ticularly at this time were James 5:14 
and 15: “Is any among you sick? Let 
him call for the elders of the church and 
let them pray over him, anointing him 
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with oil in the name of the Lord; and 
the prayer of faith will save the sick 
man, and the Lord will raise him up.” 


I shall never forget what I experienced 
in the early afternoon hours of February 
26. After a very difficult week, suddenly 
the Lord gave grace and strength to see 
this whole experience in a different way 
.... God gave this baby into our care. 
He loves Joel even more than we do. 
God allowed our baby to have this ill- 
ness. He must have a reason for it. 
Did we want to stand in the way and 
keep God from using this for the purpose 
that He had in mind?—No. . . . and 
almost joyfully I could say: “Lord, Joel 
is yours to do with as you see fit”— 
Never shall I forget that moment. I felt 
as though a mountain rolled off my 
heart. From that moment peace filled my 
heart again, and though we weren’t sure 
what would come of Joel’s illness, we 
did know that God was with us. 


A few days later, on February 29, my 
husband, Mary 14, David 13, and Alfred 
12 stayed in Congo while I with Rudy 
10, Ruthy 5 and Joel left for Canada. 

On March 3, Joel was admitted to the 
Toronto Sick Children’s Hospital (one 
of the best in North America, we are 
told). Immediately tests and X rays were 
made. At the same time, back in Congo, 
a group of 33 missionaries gathered for 
a special prayer service for Joel. They 
asked God for a miracle, if it were His 
will. 

Joel’s tests showed that he did have 
hydrocephalus, but the blockage which 
had caused this condition was gone, and 
the fluid was draining again! 

After a week’s stay in the hospital, 
Joel was allowed to go home, but was 
under observation, and returned for 
checkups periodically for eight months. 


On October 29, 1968, Joel paid his 
last visit to Dr. Hendrick, the chief 
neurosurgeon of Sick Children’s Hospital. 
He was declared a normal, healthy baby. 


Joel Paul spent one week at the hos- 
pital. He had tests and X rays but 
no treatment nor medication. Now he is 
the happiest little boy, making new dis- 
coveries every day. We can only praise 
and thank God for His goodness to us! 
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ANITA JANZEN EXPLAINS LAB... 
(Continued from page 15) 


afternoon doing nothing. They just don’t 
see the work in front of them. Anyone 
who has a little education is afraid to get 
his hands dirty and therefore ignores 
much of the work. The lab is not the 
place to work if you want to keep your 
hands clean and unstained! I must point 
out here that this is not general, but I 
speak from my particular situation and 
of the people around me. 

There have been some changes made 
in the past two months and more will 
have to be made in the future. One 
noticeable change will be in our sputum 
examination for tuberculosis. On an 
average we do ten a day; reading the 
smears on a monocular microscope is 
not so easy. I am waiting for a new 
microscope and special stains which 
make the test easier and much more 
accurate. 

Speaking from a technician’s view- 
point, I can say that it is very interest- 
ing working in Congo. Things we saw 
on teaching slides in training are com- 
mon here. It is almost abnormal to see 
a normal blood smear. Stool specimens 
are always interesting because they usu- 
ally yield positive results—even if it 
happens to be one of your co-workers! 
In the years I have worked I have never 
personally found a sputum positive for 
tuberculosis. Here last month we found 
27. This is not encouraging as far as 
the health of the public is concerned; but 
under a microscope it gives beautiful 
“pictures.” 

You may have noticed that I have 
mentioned only three kinds of tests. We 
do a few more than just these three, but 
not many. Quite a few of the tests which 
are considered routine at home are not 
done here because of lack of equipment. 
However, when our shipment of equip- 
ment arrives, and I have word that it 
is finally on its way, we will be expand- 
ing to include other necessary tests. Be- 
cause we do only a few procedures it 
does not mean we are not busy. Statis- 
tics show almost a fifty percent increase 
in the work volume in the month of 
December over November. 

We had plans to move from our room 




















on the hill down to the hospital proper. 
However, permission was not granted 
to renovate the classroom so plans were 
delayed. We did move early in January, 
into the old surgery. The room itself 
is much larger and we have some extra 
storage space which was sadly lacking 
in the other lab. It is also more con- 
venient for the outpatients who do not 
have to climb the long flight of stairs. 
With a few more light bulbs and a better 
water supply, this room will be a great 
improvement. 

It will be a happy day for us when we 
are finally settled in a permanent place 
and busy unpacking our new equipment 
in preparation to settling down to real 
work. 


“TIRED BLOOD” (from page 14) 


can best be done by immunizing mothers. 
A community project for all women of 
child bearing age could practically make 
this an unknown disease. This again is 
a matter of maternal antibodies protect- 
ing the babies. Programs of vaccinations 
and injections such as are common here 
in America should be more widely used. 

Treatment of acute malaria is always 
urgent. Usually a baby with high fever 
and convulsions is unable to take medi- 
cine by mouth so injections are needed. 
A specific anti-malarial drug is given 
along with a sedative to help calm the 
convulsions. But bathing the baby is the 
quickest and best way of reducing high 
fever and stopping the convulsions. For 
the upper respiratory infections the 
usual treatment used in this country 
is used. Penicillin is truly a wonderful 
and effective drug when indicated. 

When we consider the cases of mal- 
nutrition, food is the item of first im- 
portance. But if the child has hookworms 
it is necessary to give medicine to get 
rid of these parasites. These bloodthirsty 
creatures continue to drain blood faster 
than the body can manufacture it, even 
with proper diet. Also any other disease 
found is treated—often malaria and up- 
per respiratory diseases are present. But 
even with all possible treatment includ- 
ing blood transfusions the disease is often 
fatal when it is far advanced and ir- 
reversible. 


JAMES STEINER 


tive mothers for complications and giving 
prenatal vitamins and instructions, we 
could immunize for tetanus. At the pres- 
ent time we are doing this in the pre- 
natal clinic of the Tshikapa hospital and 
we find that this has helped to decrease 
the incidence of tetanus in the newborn. 
At the Tshikapa hospital we are vaccinat- 
ing all newborns before they leave the 
hospital. Most have a good take from 
the vaccination indicating the baby has 
developed some immunity against small- 
Pox. 


(from page 10) 


Population growth 


Some might ask what would happen 
to the population growth if the above 
measures were carried out. The answer 
is obvious: it would increase rapidly! 
I feel it is better to deliver healthy 
babies and then teach parents how to 
decrease the number of pregnancies 
rather than letting infection and disease 
control the population. 





Tuberculosis is a wide spread and se- 
ious disease. There are gratifying results 
with modern anti-tuberculosis drugs. Iso- 
lation is desirable but unattainable. Surgi- 
cal removal of diseased lungs has not 
been possible thus far. Getting patients 
to continue treatment for a sufficiently 
long time to cure the disease is a prob- 
lem. Hopefully some degree of preven- 
tion will be possible in the future with a 
type of vaccination becoming available. 


And finally there are the surgical activ- 
ities. This is a very popular treatment. 
Many demands are made for surgery in 
patients who have no reason for it. 
But it is helpful in many cases where 
there is legitimate need. As we are en- 
gaged in disease prevention, treatment, 
and surgical cure and in training Congo- 
lese in these various disciplines pray with 
us that these activities will show forth 
Christ’s love. And that through His love 
others will be won to Him. 
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About PEOPLE and EVENTS— 


Front cover photo Barrel No. 266 
tells a long medical story. Now it is 
barrel No. 542. From 125 to 150 barrels 
of bandages and layettes come annually 
to the Elkhart CIM headquarters from 
many parts of the United States and 
Canada. These originate from women’s 
organizations who sew and roll them. 
Each year approximately 12,000 to 
16,000 layettes are sent to Congo. Thanks 
to the many hands preparing them. Many 
a mother is made happy and babies kept 
warm. Obviously many hands help in 
the Congo health program. 

Rev. and Mrs. George Neufeld spend 
many hours packing the materials from 
an assortment of boxes and bags as they 
come through the mail. They are packed 
in fiber barrels. These are strapped and 
then sent in quantities to the Congo. 


Tshikapa hospital is the property of the 
Congo government. It was built and 
operated by Belgians but of necessity 
was abandoned at the time of the 1960 
evacuation. CIM has been operating the 
hospital since the evacuation. This com- 
munity of approximately 40,000 people 
has no other medical facilities or person- 
nel. 

In the month of December the Pro- 
vincial government suddenly gave orders 
to evacuate four Tshikapa residences, 
the small hospital which was formerly 
known as the “white hospital,” and im- 
posed a rental fee of $1600 monthly on 
the Tshikapa hospital. Rental previously 
was approximately $300 monthly. 


The Eglise Mennonite au Congo found 
this prohibitive and unacceptable. Pro- 
test by the Administration was made to 
no avail. However, very shortly after 
the local community learned that the 
church would need to abandon the place, 
local delegations repeatedly plagued the 
government offices demanding recon- 
sideration of their demands. Satisfaction 
was expressed for the services rendered 
and opposition raised to the government 
taking over the work. 

Result was that officials did reconsider 
and rental was reduced to $200 monthly 
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with the government responsible for the 
maintenance. 

Contracts are renewable annually with 
three months required on the part of 
either party to change the content. 

Plans will continue to work toward 
developing a proposed Nursing Training 
School under the direction of Mrs. 
Jeanne Zook. 


The Darrell Mann family returned to 
their California home on January 13. 
Illness in the family made it necessary 
for their unplanned return. 


CONGRATULATIONS! We _ proudly 
announce and record the birth of Lysi- 
anne Marie on December 27, 1968, to 
Mr. and Mrs. Donovan Unruh. Born at 
Edith Cavell Hospital in Bruxelles. 
Likewise the birth of Steven Dale on 
January 13 to Mr. and Mrs. Marvin 
Isaac at a Kinshasa hospital. Each is 
reportedly doing well. 
The Eglise Mennonite au Congo is cur- 
rently responsible for 20,613 primary 
school students divided into 605 classes 
and 947 secondary school students divid- 
ed into 23 classes. Of the 947 secondary 
students only 90 are girls. Of the 20,613 
primary school students, 6,848 are girls. 
This compares with the 1967-68 school 
year which recorded 19,575 primary 
school students and 722 secondary stu- 
dents. 


Bertha Miller, on January 12, was taken 
to Tshikapa for a physical. She was 
in failing health and it was discovered 
she was victim of hepatitis. At this 
writing she remains at Tshikapa with 
future undetermined. Bertha has carried 
the responsibility for the orphans at 
Kamayala. The Melvin Classens suddenly 
find themselves with a family of approx- 
imately 60 additional children. 

Dr. Walter M. Shelly completed the 
prescribed course for Chest Surgery prior 
to going to Bruxelles for language and 
tropical medicine course study. At the 
time it was impossible for him to take 
the final exam since it is given only 
at stipulated times and places. The exam 

















is now scheduled for March 29, 1969. 
Dr. Shelly plans to take advantage of 
this opportunity. The exam is given in 
California making it necessary for him 
to return to the States to take it. Respir- 
atory diseases are very common in Congo 
making a chest surgeon a most valuable 
asset to the Congo medical team. Plans 
are for the Shellys to go from Bruxelles 
to Congo sometime late in May 1969. 
University Libre du Congo at Kisang- 

ani, last fall, admitted 571 students. A 
total of 441 students are on the Kisang- 
ani campus and 130 at Luluabourg. The 
University now has the following de- 
partments— 

—Faculty of Theology 

—Faculty of Arts 

—Faculty of Human Sciences 

—Faculty of Natural Sciences 

—Faculty of Education 

—Faculty of Agriculture 
A medical faculty did not materialize 
this year. 
A New Hymanal is in process of prepara- 
tion by the EMC commission on litera- 


ture. Old hymns that were translated 
from western culture will be supplement- 
ed with new songs composed and sung 
by the Congolese culture. Charles Kuam- 
ba, Nicolas Ntumba, Lodema Short and 
Ainna Liechty are members of the hym- 
nal committee. 


Correspondence courses have been given 
a new impetus with David Kasanda as- 
signed as director and Fanny Schmallen- 
berger giving guidance. Courses are to 
be made available in French and Tshi- 
luba. 


Lupela David and Glenn Rocke are 
working on the Daily Bible Readings 
for 1970. 

Mukedi hospital is scheduled to be re- 
stored. Some materials are on order and 
as soon as time allows, Arlo Raid and 
assistants will be sent there to get the 
work started. Plans are for Dr. and Mrs. 
Merle Schwartz to go there next fall 
after completion of their furlough. The 
hospital was destroyed by fire during 
the 1964 rebellion. 


ADDRESSES OF C.I.M. MISSIONARIES 


Retired: 


Rev. and Mrs. Russell Schnell 
203 W. State Street 
Trenton, Ohio 45067 


Mrs. Emma Moser 

505 W. Main Street 

Berne, Indiana 46711 

Miss Erma Birky 

33 South Parkwood 
Pasadena, California 91107 
Miss Agnes Sprunger 

106 Washington St. 

Berne, Indiana 46711 


Mr. and Mrs. Roy Yoder 
1320 N. 30th Drive 
Phoenix, Arizona 85009 


On Extended Leave: 


Mr. and Mrs. Loyal Schmidt 
1515 S. 10th Street 
Omaha, Nebraska 68108 


Rev. and Mrs. Rudolph C. Martens 
Reet 
Wayland, Iowa 52654 


Miss Anna Quiring 
Box 105 
Mountain Lake, Minnesota 56159 


Rev. and Mrs. Harvey Barkman 
Landmark, Manitoba, Canada 


Rev. and Mrs. Levi Keidel 
Elbing, Kansas 67041 


Dr. and Mrs. Melvin Loewen 
Pacific College 

1717 S. Chestnut 

Fresno, California 93702 


Miss Amanda Reimer 
1 - 209 Colony Street 
Winnipeg 1, Manitoba, Canada 


Rey. and Mrs. Allan Wiebe 
1902 Virginia 
Bellevue, Nebraska 68005 


Miss Selma Unruh 
202 S. Birch Street 
Hillsboro, Kansas 67063 


Rev. and Mrs. Harold Graber 
Elbing, Kansas 67041 


Rev. and Mrs. Robert Bontrager 
137 Smalley Road 

University Heights 

Syracuse, New York 13210 

Dr. and Mrs. John Zook 

2503 N.E. Skidmore 

Portland, Oregon 97211 


Miss Mary Hiebert 
33006 Fraserway 
Abbotsford, British Columbia, Canada 


Rev. and Mrs. Ben Eidse 
Steinbach, Manitoba, Canada 


Rev. and Mrs. Ellis Gerber 
Box 66 
Lynd, Minnesota 56157 


2) 


Mr. and Mrs. Lawrence Rempel 
707 University Place 
Wheaton, Illinois 60187 


Mr. and Mrs. Henry Dirks 
Henry Street 
Virgil, Ontario, Canada 


Mr. and Mrs. Harold Harms 
Rt. 3, Box 317R 
Dallas, Oregon 97338 


Mrs. Anna J. N. Ediger 
112 Miller Avenue 
Dallas, Oregon 97338 


B.P. 4081, Kinshasa II 

Republic of Congo 
Mr. and Mrs. Marvin Isaac 
Rev. and Mrs. Archie Graber 
Rev. and Mrs. Richard Steiner 


B.P. 1, Tshikapa via Kinshasa 
Republic of Congo 
Mr. and Mrs. Arlo Raid 
Miss Aganetha Friesen 
Mr. and Mrs. Herman Buller 
Miss Tina Quiring 
Rev. and Mrs. Arthur B. Janz 
Miss Anita Janzen 
Dr. and Mrs. James H. Steiner 
Dr. and Mrs. Ralph Ewert 
Miss Lois Slagle 


Kalonda Station: 
Dr. and Mrs. James Bertsche 
Rev. and Mrs. Elmer Dick 
Rev. and Mrs. Samuel Entz 
Miss Fanny Schmallenberger 
Miss Frieda Guengerich 


Charlesville Station: 
Rev. and Mrs. Glenn Rocke 


Nyanga Station: 
Miss Betty Quiring 
Miss Lodema Short 
Miss Anna V. Liechty 
Miss Mary Epp 
Mr. and Mrs. John E. Klaassen 
Mr. and Mrs. Fremont Regier 
Rev. and Mrs. Earl Roth 
Rev. Frank J. Enns 


E.P.I. 
Kimpese, via Kinshasa 
Republic of Congo 
Rev. and Mrs. Peter Buller 
Rev. and Mrs. Peter Falk 
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On Furlough 


Rev. and Mrs. Vernon J. Sprunger 
412 W. Main 
Berne, Indiana 46711 


Mr. and Mrs. Wilmer Sprunger 
412 West Main 
Berne, Indiana 46711 


Mr. and Mrs. Wilbert Neuenschwander 
Route 1, Box 16 
Berne, Indiana 46711 


Dr. and Mrs. Merle Schwartz 
Rt. 4, Bloomington, Ill. 61701 


On the Field 


Kamayala: 
Miss Bertha Miller 
Rev. and Mrs. Melvin Claassen 


I.M.E. 

Kimpese, via Kinshasa 

Republic of Congo 
Miss Tina Warkentin 


I.M.C.K., Tshikaji 
B.P. 619 

Luluabourg, Kinshasa 
Republic of Congo 


Miss Hulda Banman 


B.P. 900 

Luluabourg, Kinshasa 

Republic of Congo 
Mr. and Mrs. Marvin Storrer 
Rev. and Mrs. Charles Sprunger 


102 Rue de L’Eglise Ste-Anne 
Bruxelles 8, Belgium 

Miss Elda Hiebert 

Miss Leona Schrag 


40 Rue de Comines 
Bruxelles 4, Belgium 
Dr. and Mrs. John Byler 


66 rue Coloniale 
Watermael, Bruxelles 17, Belgium 
Drs. Walter and Betty Shelly 


61 Rue de Spa 
Bruxelles 4, Belgium 
Mr. and Mrs. Arnold Harder 


4 Rue du Conseil 
Bruxelles 5, Belgium 
Mr. and Mrs. Donovan Unruh 








CONGO INLAND MISSION 


The Congo Inland Mission was founded in 1911 to engage interested 
Mennonite bodies in a united effort to (1) carry out the last command 
of our Lord Jesus Christ of preaching the Gospel to every creature 
(Matt. 28:19-20, Mark 16:15), and (2) to build His church in accord- 
ance with His own espoused purpose. (Matt. 16:18, 1 Cor. 3:11.) 





To accomplish these objectives, the mission has sought to develop 
in its assigned geographic area, a balanced program of evangelism, 
Christian leadership training, education, medical assistance, and re- 
lated efforts directed to strengthening the Christian village com- 
munity life with the church as its center. 


Now the church is planted and self-governing. By request of the 
church, missionaries continue to give assistance in church administra- 
tion and technology. The church receives economic aid from the mis- 
sion to strengthen its cause. 


INTERNATIONAL HEADQUARTERS OFFICERS OF THE BOARD 
251 West Hively Avenue President 
Elkhart, Indiana 46514 R. L. Hartzler 
809 N. Evans Street 
Bloomington, Illinois 67101 


ADMINISTRATIVE STAFF Vice-President 

Reuben Short, Exec. Secretary Milo Nussbaum 
George B. Neufeld, Asst. Treas. 1050 S. Fourth 

Mrs. Geo. B. Neufeld, Dir. Ladies Aux. Morton, Illinois 61550 


Recording Secretary 
William Regehr 
5800 S. 14th St. 


COOPERATING AGENCIES Omaha, Nebraska 68107 


(For receiving and receipting of funds) 





Treasurer 
Board of Missions Lotus Troyer 
722 Main Street, Box 347 Smithville, Ohio 44677 
irae cay BOARD MEMBERS _ Term Expires 
ob eaten amie Church Andrew M. Rupp, EMC ........ 1971 
, HM oelpertsche.) GM Gi: Ce meee ot 1971 
Fort Wayne, Indiana 46805 Waldo E. Harder, GCM 1971 
E.M.B. Conference Riigtnbiatizier GOM 4.2926. 1971 
5800 S. 14th St. Andrew R. Shelly, GCM ........ 1971 
Omaha, Nebraska 68107 William Regehr, EMB .......... 1971 
: ’ Henry H. Funk, GCM. .......... 1969 
Canadian Representatives: Heinz Janzen aG@Moi0)2 ..4 nes 1969 
George Groening Robert Stutzman, GCM ......... 1969 
84 Canyon Dr. N.W. Palate Wiebe mie Baa icc san esis § 1969 
Calgary, N.E. Alberta, Canada Merlo Zimmerman, EMC ........ 1969 
Charlestiugbill EMC a. 2s. .- 1969 
George F. Loewen Maurice:Stahly "AL 24/2... 1969 
Steinbach, Manitoba, Canada Fara Driver eMC spent 2 at 1970 
Milo Nussbaum, EMC .......... 1970 
George Loewen, EMB .......... 1970 
AFRICAN HEADQUARTERS Tee ee LrOVer.e Gre Mi wos. 2k on 1970 
| B.P. 1, Tshikapa, Kinshasa Willard Wiebe, GCM ........... 1970 
Congo Republic, Africa Eimer~Netteld;. GEM. ...22..70. 1970 


CAPITAL INVESTMENT PROJECTS for which contribu- 
tions will be appreciated— 


Sumicroscopes ati$2a0.cacha & 3 seein) tee is ak, $1,250.00 
10stethoscopessat $15; 00,each = eee eee ee nites 150.00 
2 sewing machines:at.6150.00 cacheeetyay ew. 300.00 
Li mimeosraph or spinp duplicator gas eens eee 200.00 
Scholarships for 20 students at $120.00 each ...... 1,200.00 


Any of the above items may be purchased individually or in 
total. Any size gift will be appreciated. Small groups often re- 
quest projects and we suggest the above as possibilities. If you 
prefer a project along some other line, do write to us. 


Send your contribution, either through your church channels, 
or directly to— 


CONGO INLAND MISSION 
251 West Hively Ave. 
Elkhart, Indiana 46514 


Contributions are deductible for Internal Revenue tax purposes. 
Investment in training people multiplies one many times. 
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THIS ISSUE - “The Church in Congo” 


THE CONGO MISSIONARY 
MESSENGER 


April-June 1968 


ELDERS of the VILLAGE CHURCH at MBINJIKILA and a woman in charge of the 
Women's work in this local church. (Mrs. Kisuku Margrite, Mundende Huber, 
Sukisa Paul, and Pungi Othniel) Village church organized by Frank Enns. 
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VOL. XXXVII April-June NO. 1 


Editor: Reuben Short. 


Circulation: Lorraine Lowenberg. 


Publication Policy: The MESSENGER 
is sent to members of the loyal support- 
ing constituency of the Congo Inland 
Mission requesting it. It is our aim to 
publish four issues each year. There is 
no regular subscription charge. Publica- 
tion costs are covered by freewill offer- 
ings of the readers who also are financial 
and prayer supporters of the C.I.M. 


An Editorial 


This issue of the Messenger is devoted largely to information about the Eglise 
Mennonite au Congo. The vision of 1911 and subsequent faithfulness of many 
people have made the church in Congo a reality. The leadership of God the Holy 
Spirit has indeed been phenomenal. Many missionaries, Congolese, and guiding 
and supporting constituency have reason to rejoice in Christ for what has been done. 


A few outstanding facts serve to encourage all of us. The 1967 Congo mem- 
bership records indicate 46,395 baptized believers—not including the Nyanga 
Station area. Missionaries estimate that with the Nyanga count the number would 
be well past the 50,000 membership mark. This figure includes all baptized 
members through the years with the exception of deletion of those deceased. 
Thus the record is assumed to be inaccurate since such who have moved away 
from the home community, have defected through tribal conflicts and fallen by 
the wayside, have not been deleted. However, we are certain that through the 
57 years of effort this number was converted, given elementary instruction in the 
faith, baptized, and joined the church. (We estimate a current total active mem- 
bership of 30,000 members until membership figures can be brought up to date.) 


During 1967 the Congo church assumed 27 percent of its total capital invest- 
ment and operational costs. This represents approximately 43 cents per active 
member. Before we register astonishment at this low figure, let us remind our- 
selves that it is estimated that the average income per capita for this membership 
is less than $100 annually. In addition, areas like the Kwilu are still emerging 
from the 1964 rebellion and the Kamayala area had a manioc shortage because of 
disease. 


There is no way of estimating or measuring the future. Since January 1, 1968, 
the Congo church is autonomous in authority and responsibility. Obviously con- 
tinued technical and financial aid is required if the church continues the current 
pace of development or accelerates and extends it. Such help is deeply desired, 
requested, and expected. Considering all the past, the prevaling attitude toward 
aliens is good. Much credit goes to the missionaries representing the Mennonite 
churches of America to them. Mutual trust and confidence are of good quality 
on the leadership level. On other levels efforts are in progress to improve such. 


The approach of ministering to the total man is well accepted. Concentration 
on producing additional leadership and technical personnel is desired and of pri- 
ority rating. Church leaders are badly needed. Teachers for the schools fall far 
short of meeting minimal needs. Present medical services are inadequate to meet 
elementary needs. Then ways and means need to be found to get many started 
in creative activity that could provide employment so people can be occupied 
and make a dignified living. The food problem will need additional answers as the 
population increases. Peace and reconciliation need to be learned, understood, 
and experienced. Fremont Regier says this may be the biggest challenge since 1911. 


For the above purposes and reasons we continue to appeal for dedicated, 
skilled, and able people to share in the responsibility. We went to Congo to bring 
them Christ. They have accepted Him. Now we have a mandate to share in 
further extension of this ministry as well as to demonstrate the love of Christ in 
sharing to meet human needs. The area for which we are responsible has a popu- 
lation of an estimated half million people. We have yet a long way to go. R.S. 
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from STATION 


GENERAL 





Missionary Frank Enns and Pas- 
tor Mazembe Pierre standing by 
Nyanga STATION church corner- 
stone. 


to REGION 





Evangelist Mayele Isaac and Mis- 
goverment eens ’ sionary Charles Sprunger in front 
8 rs—“Cis—isSsCCsC of the REGIONAL  Tshingela 
——rt—“—™OOOC*COw church. 





to VILLAGE 


Baba Eyeba — conference wom- 
en’s leader teaching a class in a 
VILLAGE church. 





“The first churches were organized at the mission stations which were the 
centers of activity.” 

“It eventually became evident that decentralization was necessary, not only be- 
cause of the extension of the work, but also to shift responsibility from the mis- 
sionary to the African. Thus gradually regional church centers developed where 
Christians from surrounding villages would gather for baptisms, communion 
services, etc.” 

“The village church is a recent project that still is in process of development.” 


STRUCTURE of the CHURCH 


by Frank J. Enns 


During our first term in the Congo Rev. Bixel told of a meeting with the Con- 
golese church leaders of Charlesville station at which he asked them if they would 
carry on if the missionaries had to leave. They asked for time to consider the 
question. When they met later, one of the leaders countered with this question, 
“If the time is coming that you have to leave, what are you doing to prepare us 
for that time?” 

That was about 40 years ago, but the incident made its impression on me, and 
has helped to shape my missionary career and my work with the African church. 
Station Church Development 

The work of the early missionaries and their Congolese helpers who came from 
the Presbyterian mission was to win converts and to teach them the rudiments of 
the Christian life in view of organizing a church. The people were illiterate, so 
schools were established. Most of the early converts came from among the work- 
men and the pupils of the schools. As converts learned to read they began to go 
out to teach children in nearby villages. 

The need of Bible training was soon realized, and a central Bible school was 
established which functioned for several years. As new stations were opened and 
the work grew, Bible schools were established at the different stations. Teacher- 
evangelists fanned out into all directions. Converts were brought to the stations 
where they received more instruction and were baptized. Thus the first churches 
were organized at the mission stations, which were the centers of activity. 

The mission station was also the scene of conferences, first the missionary con- 
ference, and later the African church conference. 


Regional Church Development 

It eventually became evident that decentralization was necessary, not only be- 
cause of the extension of the work, but also to shift responsibility from the mis- 
sionary to the African. At the station it was so easy to just let the missionary do it. 

As the work grew and converts were won farther and farther away, baptismal 
services were held in those regions. Thus gradually regional church centers devel- 
oped where Christians from surrounding villages would gather for baptisms, 
communion services, Christmas programs, etc. 

The station schools for a long time were the only places where our children 
from the rural village schools could get more advanced schooling. A rural school 
took children through the second grade at most. Now regional schools were 
opened where children from rural schools could continue school in their local 
environment. At first three grades were taught. Later others were added, till today 
a number of regional schools offer all six grades of the primary school. 


Further decentralization was affected 
when district conferences were organized 
and held at regional centers, thus making 
the church responsible not only for the 
programs, but also for the entertainment 
of the conferences. Increasingly women 
and laymen became involved in church 
and conference work. 

Some regional churches with real ini- 
tiative by now have permanent church 
buildings, largely financed by the local 
people. Outside funds provide for the 
iron roof. 


Village Church Development 


The village church is a recent project 
that still is in the process of development. 
I see at least three valid reasons for pro- 
moting the village church. The many 
villages cannot possibly be supplied with 
teacher-evangelists paid by the church. 
Now people with potential leadership 
qualities can be found in most villages, 
which was not the case in early years. 
Such were the early New Testament 
churches (Acts 14:21-23). 

The station and regional churches have 
served and will continue to serve a real 
need.’ The local church still needs the 
larger fellowship. A weakness has been 
that the Christians of the local villages 
have not taken enough responsibility. 
They were served by teacher-evangelists 
paid from district conference funds. 
When the teacher was there he conducted 
the services. When he was not there Sun- 
days went by without services. Of course, 
there were exceptions. 

Also, villages supplied by teacher- 





evangelists have become fewer and fewer. 
With the coming of school subsidy by 
the state, the education of qualified teach- 
ers was stressed to the neglect of Bible 
schools which trained the teacher-evan- 
gelists. Fortunately by now almost every 
village has people qualified to lead in the 
church. Consecration for the task is the 
greater problem. Many villagers have 
finished primary school, and a number 
also have Bible school training. Quite 
a few have been teachers one time or 
another. So we believe it is time that 
the village church be organized under lo- 
cal lay leadership. This movement started 
a few years ago, sometimes with mission- 
ary leadership, but also by Africans. 

In my itineraries I came to a village 
surrounded by a stockade. Outside that 
stockade a group of Christians had built 
their houses with a chapel serving as a 
meeting place. They had chosen three of 
their group as elders of the church, havy- 
ing charge of the services and admin- 
istration, of the local church. They did 
have a teacher-evangelist, but he was 
only one of the three having charge. 
They meet for regular Sunday and 
Wednesday services. On top of that they 
have a Thursday night service of testi- 
mony and prayer among themselves. 
This, the overseer of the area who lives 
there told me, is the source of their 
strength. They came to a regional meet- 
ing with an adult choir of about twenty 
voices that was an inspiration to hear. 

Christians migrating to the city also 
show initiative. In several cities they have 
organized churches among themselves. 


Delegates to District 
Conference at Re- 
gional Church Cen- 
ter — village of M- 
binjikila. 

March 20-24, 1968, 
with Frank Enns the 
only missionary 
present. 


Evangelist Ambroise preach- 
ing in rural Tshikapa area. 
Center photo— 

Samuel — an Institute Bib- 
lique student giving illustrat- 
ed sermon in the Luambi 
area. 


Education plays a major roll in the 
development of the local church as has 
been noted. The selling of Christian liter- 
ature is important for the growth of the 
individual Christian. Our tract distribu- 
tion on a large scale brings Christian 
literature into the hands of many people 
who refuse to buy it. Radios are widely 
distributed, and Christian broadcasts 
should be multiplied to make a greater 
impact. Through our agricultural ex- 
tension service, people in many villages 
are taught how to raise rabbits with good 
results. Eggs for raising larger chickens 
are in demand. Pleas by village people 
for medical help are depressing. The 
need is so great in distant areas and it 
just is not met and likely will not be met 
sufficiently in the foreseeable future. Our 
few rural dispensaries fill a real need. 

Since last fall I have spent much time 
promoting the village church. As a local 
church is organized a simple church 
register is introduced. This gives the 
names of the village elders of the church 
taking over responsibilities, also quotes 
Bible verses showing their responsibilities. 
Other leaders, such as are in charge of 
women’s work, can also be recorded. 
There is space to record baptized Chris- 
tians, indicating who are communicant 
members. Other pages give names of 
converts not yet baptized, and record of 
important church events — marriages, 
births, deaths, etc. Simple recording is 
made of all services—date, speaker, text, 
attendance, and offering. If properly 
kept this church brochure gives valuable 
information to the pastor and overseer 
making their periodic visits. 

The general conference adopted the 
cross with the Bible as its symbol or 
emblem. Wouldn’t it be a testimony if 
that symbol marked every place where 
the village church has taken roots, where 
it assembles for worship? 


Sixteen people who recently 
stepped forward in commit- 
ment on a Sunday morning 
at Ukele. 





“Tt is not possible to mention all the responsible people in the church. . . . Their 
salary would hardly be more than a gum-chewing family spends on chewing gum 
in America.” V. J. SPRUNGER 


PEOPLE 
in 

the 
CHURCH 





by Vernon J. Sprunger 


Vernon Sprunger and Samuel Kakesa 
conferring on legal affairs. Kakesa is 
Legal Representative of the EMC and 
Sprunger his assistant. 


Thinking of the people in the Mennonite Church in the Congo, brings to our 
mind a crowd such as you might see at some important American sports event, 
over thirty thousand people. 

It is not possible to mention all the responsible people in the church, for they 
are numerous. There are many who spend their forenoons teaching children how 
to read, write, and count. They are the ones who are responsible, in many places, 
for the church services. Their salary would hardly be more than a gum-chewing 
family spends on chewing gum in America. 

Then there are about 550 schoolteachers in the teacher’s primary school system 
who are supported by Congo government funds, but are responsible to the church. 
In these schools there are more than 20,000 students, about one-third being girls. 
These teachers are responsible for the teaching of religion in our subsidized schools. 
The attitudes of the children will depend much on the lives and impressions made 
by these teachers. 

There are more than twenty school directors or superintendents who are con- 
stantly in touch with these 550 teachers. A real Christian in this position can in- 
fluence many a life by giving guidance to the teaching staff, especially in Child 
Evangelism. 

In the church’s secondary education program there are over 700 students under 
the influence of 26 teachers and directors (principals). About one-third of this 
staff is missionary personnel. A Christ-centered program here touches the lives 
of the youth of the church. With consecrated teacher-principals, such as Theodore 
Mbualungu and Robert Ilunga, we see leadership being assumed by the Congo- 
lese church. 
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Then there is the medical staff. It is necessary to understand the culture of the 
Congo people to know how good medical staff is appreciated. How different it 
must be to go for medical aid where there is love and compassion shown to a 
suffering relative as compared to the fear of the medicine man who represents 


power, and a person to be feared. 


We must not overlook the ordained 
churchmen, the pastors. There are now 
between 35 and 40 ordained men in the 
Mennonite Church in Congo. Some will 
be completing the four-year course at 
the Theological School in June of 1968. 
Many of our pastors have only had a pri- 
mary school education and then an addi- 
tional three years of Bible School. It is 
essential that the educational level of 
the on-coming pastors be raised, for 
they find it difficult to meet many of their 
parishoners who have considerably more 
general knowledge than they do. 

I would, however, like to introduce you 
to a couple of the members in the top 
echelon of the church. These are mem- 
bers of the Administrative Committee 
and have been elected by the annual 
church conference to their positions. 


Mr. Francois Bukungu was a school- 
teacher, having finished primary school 
at Banga and then two years of teacher- 
training courses at Charlesville. While a 
teacher he was appointed by the district 
conference at Banga to be their church 
treasurer. Over a period of time it was 
noted that his reports to the Central 
Office were more prompt, neater and 
regularly better done than the reports 
from other district treasurers. Mr. Bukun- 
gu was then elected to be the General 
Treasurer of the Mennonite Church in 
Congo. 

Mr. Bukungu is considered to be a 
very honest man. He is also making an 
effort to help himself to a better level of 
living. He has a share in a milling com- 
pany, and he is the man that holds the 
income of the mill. 

Being introduced to bookkeeping for 
the many departments of the church, he 
is astonished at the way the money can 
all be in one box and yet be able to 
know how much there is in each depart- 
ment after it cannot be counted anymore. 
One day he was seen just sitting, looking 
into space. When asked what was wrong 
he said, “I’m just trying to understand 
this (bookkeeping).” 





Above—Francois Bukungu, conference 
treasurer. 


Mr, Samuel Kakesa also was a school- 
teacher. He received his primary educa- 
tion at Mukedi Station and then he at- 
tended the Ecole de Moniteurs at Nyan- 
ga, willing to teach one year when there 
was a teacher shortage, and then return 


Below—Samuel Kakesa, conference 
Legal Representative. 


er 





to complete his studies at Nyanga. Fol- 
lowing two years of teaching experience 
he was commissioned Superintendent of 
Schools, which position he still holds. 

Mr. Kakesa’s father grew up on Mu- 
kedi Station and as a boy was recog- 
nized as a good manager of what he 
possessed. This trait is also inherent in 
Mr. Kakesa. He has a flock of chickens, 
many rabbits, and his wife and he have 
some garden produce from their labor 
with their hands. 

Mr. Kakesa was married to Francoise 
Kafutshi a number of years ago. His 
father-in-law was a cook for one of the 
missionaries at Mukedi, when a young 
man; he is now a regional manager of a 
palm oil producing industry. Francoise 
is a leader in the right direction in her 
own right. She has real capabilities. 

Before the rebellion Mr. Kakesa was 
elected to be the Legal Representative 
of the Mennonite Church in Congo by 
the conference. Prior to January 1964, 
when the rebellion broke at Mukedi, 
Mr. Kadesa was helping the Assistant 
Legal Representative of the Congo Inland 
Mission in the Kwilu Province in order 
to get experience in this area of work. 


While a student at the Ecole de Moni- 
teurs at Nyanga, Mr. Kakesa was the 
leader of the Youth for Christ activities 
there. He has much interest in spiritual 
things, which fortunately was not lost 
while he was a captive during the rebel- 
lion from January 1964 until June 1965, 
at which time he was able to escape from 
them with his family. He now has a 
family of four girls. 

Mr. Kakesa was granted a scholarship 
to study school administration in Bel- 
gium for a period of eight months paid 
by the Belgian government. While in 
Belgium he spoke at the two or three 
Mennonite churches there, and also at 
other services. Since his return from Bel- 
gium he is the Superintendent of Schools 
at Kalonda, but finds himself more and 
more occupied with business which in- 
volves the relationship between the 
church and the government. 

Let us pray in a special way for these 
men upon whom rests such a burden of 
direction for the new Mennonite Church 
in Congo. 
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GOD'S 
HAND 
UPON 

THEIR 
SHOULDER 


by Peter and Gladys Buller 


Thirty-five years ago the majority of 
the pastors in our American churches 
were largely uneducated men upon whose 
shoulders God had laid His hand. This 
basic qualification for the pastoral min- 
istry has not changed. But the intervening 
years have seen a revolution in pastoral 
training. Very few American pastors to- 
day are not either Bible Institute or 
seminary graduates. A few short years 
ago the Congo pastor who had gone to 
school for six years was the most edu- 
cated man in his community. But Congo 
of 1968 sees hundreds of young people 
attending high school with their minds 
set upon entering college. In this social 
ferment the church dare not atrophy its 
program of leadership training. 

In 1952, the Congo Inland Mission 
started a Bible Institute program which 
is still operating today. Students enter- 
ing its three-year cycle average seven 
years of prior education. But with the 
constantly rising educational level in the 
church, a new step in pastoral training 
was taken in 1964 when the Congo In- 
land Mission together with the Ameri- 
can Mennonite Brethren Mission estab- 
lished a four-year theological school at 
Kajiji. The entrance requirement has 
been the completion of three years of 
secondary school or its equivalent. Due 


to the lack of qualified applicants, the 
school in its short history has admitted 
a new class on the alternate year. 

Thus at present the theological school 
at Kajiji has two classes: a fourth year 
or senior class with eleven members, 
and a second year class of ten students. 
All students are married and with their 
children we comprise a community of 
a hundred people in this area which in 
the past year has seen near-famine con- 
ditions. Of the twenty-one students en- 
rolled, four are from the Mennonite 
Brethren Mission, three are from nearby 
Baptist and Swiss missions, and fourteen 
come from the CIM Congo church. The 
writer has taught in Congo secondary 
schools in the 1950’s and early ’60’s. He 
now has the gratifying experience of 
teaching five of his former students who 
have felt God’s call to prepare for the 
ministry of the church. 

The academic program closely follows 
that of an American Bible Institute 
though the level of instruction is neces- 
sarily lower since students are not high 


“The men who graduate this summer 
have ‘this treasure in earthen vessels. 
But they are men upon whose shoulders 
God has placed His hand.” 

Buller 


istry. Others will engage in radio work, 
public school religious education and 
Bible Institute teaching. 

The decision to attend theological 
school involves a real financial sacrifice 
on the part of students in a rapidly 
evolving materialistic society. Simon Mu- 
kanza was earning fourteen zaires a 
month as an elementary school principal. 


school graduates. All classes are con- 
ducted in the French language which 
affords a more adequate and unified ve- 
hicle of expression than the African 
languages spoken by the six tribes rep- 
resented in the student body. Students 
are engaged in weekly practical work 
assignments. The school operates its own 
Sunday school for community children. 
Weekend trips to villages and church 
centers give opportunity for evangelistic 
efforts. Some students teach released time 
classes in the public school. The nearby 
mission hospital makes possible a visita- 
tion program. Regular preaching services 
are conducted at a large tuberculosis 
camp located a mile from the school. 
The eleven men who are graduating 
in June average six years of active sery- 
ice for the mission before having entered 
the theological school. Six of the gradu- 
ates have attended Bible Institutes be- 
fore coming to Kajiji. An indication of 
their maturity is their average age of 
thirty-three. Upon graduation the ma- 
jority will enter the rural pastoral min- 





Peter Buller teaching a class at Kajiji 
Theological School. 


Coming here meant accepting to live 
on a meager scholarship of three zaires. 
Robert Tshibulenu was the top student 
in his class in high school. But he felt the 
hand of God upon his shoulder. So he 
left high school to teach in the Kamayala 
Station Bible school for a year before 
coming to Kajiji. Clement Diketele was 
(Continued on page 14) 
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Dr. and Mrs. John J. Byler and daughter Rachel Anne. 


John Byler originated from Kalona, Iowa. He received a Bachelor of Arts 
Degree from Goshen College and a doctorate in medicine from the University of 
Iowa. For nine months (1964) he served in the program “Operation Doctor” in- 
stituted in Congo under the direction of the Congo Protestant Relief Agency— 
MCC cooperating. This program was instituted shortly after the 1960 Congo 
mutiny and evacuation of missionaries. 


He returned to the States, spent about one and one-half years as a staff doctor 
at Berrien Springs, Michigan, then went into private practice at North Liberty, Ind. 


Dr. Byler’s wife, Martha, is a registered nurse. She received her nursing edu- 
cation at Riverside Hospital School of Nursing, Newport News, Virginia, a Bach- 
elor of Science Degree from Goshen College, was a staff nurse for three years, 
and taught nursing for one year. 


The Byler’s are members of the Kern Road Chapel in South Bend, Indiana. 
They left April 28 for Brussels to study French and also take the tropical medi- 
cine course at Antwerp. Plans are for them to complete their studies early in the 
spring of 1969 and then join the medical staff in Congo. 
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T VOLUNTEERS for CONGO 


Both Walter and Betty Shelly are medical doctors. Both are graduates of Bluff- 
ton College. Walter took his studies for the M.D. at Jefferson Medical College in 
Philadelphia. Betty started at the University of Illinois and completed her M.D. 
at the University of Pennsylvania in Philadelphia. Walter went on and did a 
surgical residency at St. Luke’s Hospital in Bethlehem, Pennsylvania, and a chest 
surgery residency at Highland General Hospital in Oakland, California. Betty did 
a residency in obstetrics and gynecology in St. Luke’s Hospital, Bethlehem, Penn- 
sylvania, and finished in Highland General Hospital in Oakland, Calif. Together 
they gave two years of service (1961-63) in Congo under “Operation Doctor.” 


They plan to leave for Brussels the last week of May to begin French language 
study and also take the tropical medicine course at Antwerp. After completion 
of studies in Belgium, they are scheduled for service at the Kimpese hospital and 
training center of which CIM is a cooperative agency. 


The Shellys have four children as noted below. 


Drs. Walter and Betty Shelly and children Arthur, Mark, Robert, Lois. 








GOD’S HAND... 
(Continued from page 11) 
a well-paid government telegraph opera- 
tor but the insistent pressure of God’s 
hand upon him pushed him to Kajiji. 

The training of pastors’ wives goes 
hand in hand with pastoral training. The 
wife’s sympathetic help and intelligent 
understanding of her husband’s work is 
important to its success. The missionary 
wives have spent countless hours helping 
student wives widen their horizons and 
develop their skills. The graduating sen- 
ior’s wife now has completed five Bible 
courses covering the Old and New Testa- 
ments, the way of salvation, Christian 
living, and the Book of Acts. She has 
had two years of experience in Sunday 
school teaching. Her sewing skills have 
been enlarged from hand-sewing to ma- 
chine sewing and knitting. She has taken 
classes in French, hygiene, food prepara- 
tion, homemaking and child care. The 
twenty-one theological school families 
boast a total of fifty-three children. This 
necessitates a nursery during class hours. 
All these classes the student wives have 
taken both willingly and eagerly. Be- 
yond their regular class and family duties, 
the wives have had to walk ten or more 
miles in search of manioc in neighboring 
villages so that their families might eat. 
Their years here have been strenuous 
ones. May the Holy Spirit use them in 
future years to make Christ known 
among the women of Congo. 

The students graduating this summer 
are aware that they are entering a society 
where evangelical Christianity has lost 
its popular appeal of the 1950’s. Boniface 
Muhaku, who spent years in active 
church work before coming to Kajiji, 
said in a recent conversation, ‘““Much of 
the remaining church today represents a 
formal acceptance of Christianity, and 
our leaders often lack a personal convic- 
tion of the urgency to respond to and 
follow Christ.” John Mashimba, another 
student notes, “I spent last summer work- 
ing in my home church. It was disheart- 
ening. Other sects and cults have swal- 
lowed up the church in the past years. 
And really, there seems to be nothing 
left.” 

Students realize, on the other hand, 

(Continued on page 20) 
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LITERATURE 

IN THE PRESENT 
EVANGELISTIC 
THRUST 


by Tina Quiring 


At the present time in the history of 
missions there is a special emphasis 
placed upon the use of LITERATURE 
in the program of EVANGELISM. 

During the past five years we have 
been very busy translating and producing 
literature. In 1965 a committee was ap- 
pointed to produce literature in our three 
main languages: Tshiluba, Gipende and 
Chokwe. In the beginning of this year 
it was necessary to add three more lan- 
guages to our production list: Bushirere, 
Bundjembe and Kituba. 

In these last years we have printed: 
17 tracts in Tshiluba, 950,000 copies; 
7 tracts in Gipende, 235,000 copies; 6 
tracts in Chokwe, 185,000 copies. 

Right now there are at the printers: 
6 tracts in Tshiluba, 400,000 copies; 6 
tracts in Gipende, 170,000 copies; 6 
tracts in Chokwe, 150,000 copies; 1 tract 
in Bundjembe, 10,000 copies. 

The Bible Society in Kinshasa has 
printed a good selection of tracts made 
available to us free for distribution. Thus 
we have had a good supply of tracts on 
hand for several years and with those 
at the printers we will be able to meet 
the need of the present. 

Besides tracts, Sunday school lessons 
and daily Bible reading programs have 
been printed in two languages. Three dif- 
ferent booklets have been printed in Gi- 
pende for women’s work. The Tshiluba 
Literature Committee is continually pro- 
ducing new literature, which is available 
to us as soon as it comes off the press. 

Bible workbooks have been printed for 
grades 3-6 which are now being used in 
our schools. Bible lessons for grades 
1 and 2 are being translated and should 
be available for the teachers to use this 
next school year in September. 

(Continued on page 17) 


Returned to Congo -- 


Mr. and Mrs. Arlo Raid were voluntary 
service workers in Congo Aug. 10, 1966- 
June 11, 1967. Arlo left again for Congo on 
April 30. Mrs. Raid plans to accompany 
him later. 


Arlo is returning to give a lift to a much 
needed building program and Mrs. Raid will 
assist at the hospital in feeding and care 
programs. Their services are much desired 
by both Congolese and missionaries. Term 
of service is indefinite. They love people and 
that love is contagious. 





Wap Red 


Arlo Raid returned to Congo April 30 
Fanny Schmallenberger returned May 28 


Fanny says— 
Fanny Schmallenberger “I’m about to return to the Congo 
for my last term of service. Through 
the years the Lord has been good to 
me and I have found Him faithful. 

“My furlough has been restful and 
profitable. The fellowship of friends 
and loved ones, as I mingled with them 
in various activities, has enriched my 
life. 

“T want to thank all of you for your 
many acts of kindness. Because of 
your interest, gifts, and prayers, the 
Lord has again supplied my needs and 
is enabling me to return to Congo. 

“We are fellow-servants in the Con- 
go cause. To the developing EMC 
church, we must become even more 
involved in giving, going, and in pray- 
ing. May the Lord depend on you? 

“TI give thanks to Christ Jesus our 
Lord, who has given me strength for 
my work. I thank Him for consider- 
ing me worthy, and appointing me to 
serve Him” I Timothy 1:12. 
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WHAT'S HAPPENING at MUKEDI 


by Theodore Mbualungu 


Generally speaking, our Mukedi area is calm and quiet. People are healthy and 
happy again. There is enough food to eat. The region is prospering again. We 
have manioc, millet, corn and other food products. All activities of the region 
have become normal. Roads are very good as they used to be before. Trucks 
and other vehicles go to and come from the work stations of commercial com- 
panies of Punza, Kitombe, Kinguba, and Matshi CK. There are stores to buy 
things that people need. 

The rebellion’s activities are almost unheard. Most, if not all, the rebels’ chiefs 
are killed and put in jail by ANC (Soldiers of the National Army). Most of the 
followers of the rebels are dead in the forest by hunger, disease, etc. 

The Catholic mission station of Kilembe, where the three priests were killed in 
1964, is alive again. Two abbeys are directing the church and school programs 
there. They have two vehicles for evangelization and transportation. 

There is no rebellious feeling in the area; all people are against it totally. We 
have no radio transmitter communication here at Mukedi. We would like to get 
one if possible in the future. We are getting along very fine, and are looking ahead 
for new opportunities and new programs. 


I. School Program 

We have two types of school: a) Primary school, b) Secondary school. 

A. Primary School—Our primary education in Mukedi is divided into three 
directions and regions: 

1. Central Direction or Mukedi direction. Its office is at the station. The director 
for the school is Mr. Ngolo Gilbert. There are 15 teachers in his direction. 


2. North Direction of Kabangi-Yobo. The director for this school is Mr. 
Ndunge Albert. There are approximately 35 teachers working in different posts 
of the direction. These posts are spread northward far from the Mukedi center. 

3. South Direction of Malines. The director of the school is Mr. Kibale Gus- 
tave. He has about 35 teachers working southward in about 50 km. from Mukedi 
Station. (Note: All these three schools like other schools in Congo follow the 
official government program applied all over in this land. Besides that they have 
Bible in school and every morning, prayer and Sunday services. ) 

B. Secondary school—Since September 1967 our secondary school here at 
Mukedi is now called “College de Mukedi.” Theo. G. Mbualungu (myself) is 
the director of the school. There are four teachers besides myself. 


Our school program is official; one 
given us by the government. All salaries 
come from the government. We have 
the Bible study and do participate in all 
church programs. I have organized a 
school choir and men’s ensemble choir. 
Very often I do counsel with the young 
people of my school for their salvation. 
Our school choir participates in our dis- 
trict’s conferences and in some circum- 
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stances. 

The principal languages taught in my 
school are French, English and Latin. 
This year we have added the third year 
as you can see on the paper report. 
The school population went up a little 
bit in comparison with the population of 
the years past. We have students of dif- 
ferent areas and provinces. They come 
from Kamayala, Kandala, Mukedi, Gun- 


gu, Nyanga, Idiofa, Tshikapa, and Kik- 
wit. Our main sport activities are basket- 
ball, baseball, soccer, volleyball, etc. We 
have a lot of fun! 


II. Development of the Church 


Our church is still alive. We have 
three pastors at the present time, two 
being in Theology School in Kajiji, four 
overseers, and 32 catechists. Pastors 
make about 14 trips a month to visit 
the churches in the community. The 
overseers do the same thing making 
more trips, about 26 a month. We have 
our church council at the station holding 
its meetings twice a month and more 
occasionally to consider church affairs, 
problems and other matters. The station 
council is the central committee. There 
are other local councils in the commu- 
nity. 

All the pastors are at the station, but 
they go out often to have services and 
baptize the new believers. The church is 
well attended, especially on Sundays. 
The “Christ for All” program is well 
done out here. The president for this 
program over here is Mr. Njoko David, 
a very good man and outstanding Chris- 
tian. He is a deacon of the church. Here 
are the names of our pastors. Rev. Fal- 
anga Elie, Rev. Kiboba Samuel, Rev. Ki- 
dinda David. Rev. Miteleji Philemon and 
Mr. Kimalu Enos are in school in Ka- 
jiji. 

Il. Ladies of the Church 

Ladies have their prayer meetings 
apart every Thursday morning. Twice a 
week they have classes, organized by 
Mrs. Jeanne Mbualungu (my wife). 
They study Bible verses, songs, cooking, 
sewing, French, and some sociology stud- 
ies. They need badly some materials for 
their class. This class is called in French 
“Foyer Social.” Some Sundays they go 
out for programs to seek new souls. 


IV. Medical Program 


The hospital, the dispensary and the 
maternity buildings are still not repaired. 
We have about 100 patients that come to 
the dispensary daily to get medicines; 
10 to 15 patients are hospitalized month- 
ly, and 20-25 babies are born in our 

(Continued on page 21) 


LITERATURE 
(Continued from page 14) 


Vacation Bible School material has 
been available these last years and we 
hope to have new material for distribu- 
tion each spring. 

A very urgent project before us is to 
translate Bible correspondence courses. 
Miss Fanny Schmallenberger is returning 
to Congo in May and is going to be our 
full-time missionary in Tshiluba litera- 
ture. Two of her main assignments are 
to translate Bible correspondence courses 
together with the help of a Congolese 
co-worker and to help the Bible Revision 
Committee that has been busy working 
for a year or more. 

The Christ for All program has made 
available to us the following material: 


Course of studies of six lessons for 
house visitation 
Course of studies of six lessons for 
personal counseling 
Follow-up program 
Sermon material for the Passion Week 
We, however, had the job of translating 
these into our languages. 


Right now there are three classes 
meeting once or twice a week studying 
the personal counseling course. This is in 
preparation for the evangelistic meetings 
in May. We covet your prayers. 


The task becomes difficult when there 
is a need for literature in several lan- 
guages. However, with the help of the 
Congolese co-workers it is surprising 
what can be done. Most of the translat- 
ing, typing, and mimeographing is done 
by Congolese co-workers. There is an 
efficient staff of workmen capable of 
carrying the responsibility of the litera- 
ture production program with a minimum 
aid of a missionary. 

My main task is to organize the work, 
get the material into the hands of the 
translators, furnish the supplies and keep 
the production program moving. 

A lot of my time is taken up with 
the distribution program. We are in 
need of a full-time man for distribution 
and promotional work. However, the 
lack of facilities makes it impossible for 
us to organize and do justice to the great 
opportunity before us. 
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CAN WE HELP 


BUILD the CHURCH 
in CONGO¢e 


by Levi Keidel 


It is assumed that we, as Christians, 
are interested in building the Church. 
An organism that does not grow dies. 
The end objective of everything Jesus 
did was to build the family of the re- 
deemed. His final marching orders to His 
followers were to “disciple all nations.” 
Everything He had come to earth to do 
would be of value only if His people, 
from generation to generation to the 
end of time, worked to build the Church. 

Church growth depends primarily 
upon dedicated spirit-filled believers who 
are mobilized to do the job. However, 
the rate of church growth varies greatly. 
depending upon the cultural setting in 
which it strives to grow. At certain times 
and places in history, its growth has 
been rapid. At other times, because of 
adversaries committed to suppress or 
destroy it, its growth has been slow. 

In this article, the time in history is 
now; the place is Congo. Is the climate 
favorable for church growth? Can we 
help build the Church in Congo? 
Government Favorable 

At this time, all levels of government 
say, “Yes.” Shifting winds may cause 
periodic changes in attitudes toward the 
white man. However, missionaries have 
been in Congo for so long, and their 
motives are so universally recognized and 
appreciated, that missions are virtually 
woven into the cultural fabric of the 
nation. 

From the humble mud-and-thatch of- 
fices of rural administrational posts to the 
modern offices of national government in 
Kinshasa, there are men who have been 
trained “at the mission station.” In mat- 
ters of official government business, mis- 
sionaries are seldom _ discriminated 
against; they are more frequently given 
preferential treatment. 
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By last fall, a threatened invasion by 
white mercenary forces had stirred up 
much anti-white feeling. When President 
Mobutu recognized what such growing 
feelings could mean for the future of 
Congo, he inaugurated a “Be kind to 
whites” campaign. He appointed a com- 
mittee to investigate foot-dragging. He 
has pinned medals on to the lapels of 
missionaries in appreciation for what 
they have done for his country. 


Population Responsive 

Can we help build the Church in Con- 
go? The general population says “Yes.” 
It is their positive attitude toward mis- 
sions which has made possible a Menno- 
nite church with over 30,000 baptized 
members. 

American church - member growth 
barely keeps up with the population 
growth of about 1.6 percent per year. 
Many of our American Mennonite pas- 
tors struggle to win enough converts an- 
nually to make up for those who die 
or move away. However, in many of the 
world’s developing countries, church 
growth rate is 3 percent—6 percent— 
10 percent a year. 

Evangelistic efforts in Congo are per- 
ennially fruitful. A group of seekers re- 
maining for personal spiritual counsel af- 
ter a preaching service is a common 
sight. Virtually every day of the year, 
some church leader in our Mennonite 
area is engaged in an intensive evangel- 
istic effort. At this writing there is a city- 
wide tent-evangelism campaign under 
way at Tshikapa. 

These efforts bring results: 124 deci- 
sions for Christ recently reported by 
Evangelist Mayambi Sosthene; 49 bap- 
tized at Kamayala; 9 baptized at Mbuji 
Mayi. Our Congo church has added 5,000 
new members since 1960. 


Church Leaders Helpful 

Can we help build the Church in 
Congo? National church leaders them- 
selves say “Yes.” Almost every set of 
minutes from an administrative meeting 
includes appeals for more missionaries; 
teachers for secondary schools; specialists 
in medicine, literature, radio, agriculture, 
missionaries to help reap this harvest by 
the work of evangelism and church plant- 
ing. 


The Educational Commission reported 
in the minutes of the last annual Church 
Conference, “We will not be able to 
open any new junior high schools this 
fall unless we find more professors.” 
The Medical Commission pled, “Find us 
more doctors.” 

When Pastor David Ngongo was. in 
America last summer, he visited a hos- 
pital. He was appalled to learn that some 
50 doctors attended patients in its 150 
beds. 

“We have one doctor to take care of 
a hospital with 300 beds,” he said in- 
credulously. “If your doctors want to 
learn how to take care of sick people, 
why don’t they go where the sick people 
are?” 


Framework Erected 


I believe the Congo Inland Mission 
has a framework erected in Congo which 
could make possible a period of un- 
precedented church growth. 

Missionaries Falk, Buller and Steiner 
teach in our Theological School. Here 
is offered the highest level of specialized 
personalized training for Christian leader- 
ship. 

Elmer Dick and others work at the 
Bible Institute. This is less specialized 
training, more suited to the needs of the 
masses. 

Frank Enns is giving effective person- 
alized instruction in his efforts of village- 
to-village church planting. 

Men like Glenn Rocke and Archie 
Graber are engaged in open-air evan- 
gelism. While less personalized, their 
efforts reach greater numbers of people. 


Finally there are our radio and litera- 
ture programs. These are least personal 
of all, but they make it possible for us 
to seed down great segments of the pop- 
ulation with the Gospel. 

It seems to me that these efforts con- 
stitute a solid complete structure for 
church growth. They run the full gamut 
from the most effective personalized kind 
of training to the phenomenal mass 
outreach. Properly correlated and direct- 
ed, they give promise of an even greater 
harvest of souls. 

What about our medical and educa- 
tional programs? What about our efforts 

(Continued on next page) 








Institute Biblique student Noel with 
visual aid sermonette. 





Literature is eagerly received. 


Pastor Shambuyuyu Emanuel in a 
personal approach. 





BUILD THE CHURCH 
(Continued from page 19) 


in agricultural and industrial arts train- 
ing? They may not have their places in 
this primary structure; but this does not 
negate their value. These ministries so 
benefit the Congo population that they 
do much to secure for the church a 
place in its society. People understand 
we care for their bodies as well as their 
souls, and so give us a place in their 
hearts. Moreover, these ministries enable 
us to influence many people for Christ; 
they plan an important role in church 
growth. 


Possibilities for Future 


What are additional ways we might 
reach out from this structure? 

Surely much of the seed sown by 
means of our radio and literature out- 
reaches has grown to where it con- 
stitutes a potential harvest. We must 
find means of getting into touch with 
those who are ready to commit them- 
selves to Christ. We must find ways of 
drawing in the net with a catch of souls. 

This can be done by using more per- 
sonalized appeals by radio and literature. 
Christian listeners to our radio programs 
should be urged to invite non-Christians 
to join them; these Christians should be 
given carefully prepared literature which 
will help them lead unsaved listeners to 
Christ. 

Our readers and listeners should be 
urged to enroll in Bible correspondence 
courses. Thus person-to-person contact 
can be established, and people can be 
effectively pointed to Christ. 

Gospel teams should be trained for 
more effective open-air evangelism cam- 
paigns. Brief hard-hitting programs pre- 
sented periodically during the day at 
busy marketplaces or road intersections 
would bring a host of inquirers. These 
persons would be counseled, and then 
would be put into touch with our radio 
programs and helpful literature. They 
would be enrolled in follow-up cor- 
respondence courses. 

Lay leaders selected to head up newly- 
planted village churches have had little 
opportunity for formal training. A com- 

(Continued on page 21) 
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GOD’S HAND 
(Continued from page 14) 


that they themselves are vulnerable to 
the pressures their society places on 
them. Philemon Miteleji said in ethics 
class a few days ago, “Let us just admit 
that we like our custom of receiving a 
dowry for our daughters and we are 
simply not ready to give it up.” While 
discussing the role of a pastor, Moise 
Kabangy stated, “But in the nature of 
the case, we as pastors are expected to 
show a certain amount of preference 
for members of our tribe and clan. Un- 
less, of course, we want to be run out 
of town.” 


The men who graduate this summer 
have “this treasure in earthen vessels.” 
But they are men upon whose shoulders 
God has placed His hand. As they con- 
tinue to yield to the pressure of that 
hand in the years ahead, they can by 
God’s grace continue to grow as “vessels 
unto honor, meet for the Master’s use.” 


In the fall of 1968, theological edu- 
cation in the CIM church will enter a 
new dimension when our present school 
unites with an inter-mission institution 
in the Congo capital. The Evangelical 
Theological School of Kinshasa will serve 
at least eight mission-founded churches 
in western Congo. This large coopera- 
tion will make it possible for a new class 
to enter training each year. The location 
in a city will extend the possibilities for 
student community service and recognize 
the inevitable trend toward urbanization 
and the church’s necessary involvement 
therein. The level of education upon 
graduation from the four-year course 
will be that of two years of college, since 
entering students will have completed 
four years of the Congo six-year second- 
ary school program. Though with the 
fast-rising level of general education in 
the foreseeable future, admission will 
require a high school diploma, thus 
placing the institution on the college 
level. 

In joining this cooperative effort, the 
CIM once more pledges itself to the re- 
sponsibility of training for leadership 
in the Congo church men upon whose 
shoulders God has placed His hand. 








BUILD THE CHURCH 

(Continued from page 20) 
plete plan of study could be made avail- 
able to them by means of correspondence 
courses. Those who finish the courses 
could be brought to our Bible Institute 
during summer vacation for a _ period 
of formalized training. Thus they would 
gain the knowledge they need to build 
their village churches. 


Help Us Harvest 

Sometime ago I talked with a mission- 
ary from Somaliland. He had been there 
15 years. The hot desert sun had burned 
his face a leathery red-brown. I asked 
him how people there were responding to 
the Gospel. 

“They are strong Mohammedans,” he 
said. “So far we’ve seen no converts.” 

In Congo there are also problems: 
tribalism, factionalism, efforts of power 
grabbing. But in Congo there are con- 
verts. The government encourages us. 
The people want us. The church leaders 
invite us. The structure is already there 
which gives us promise of a great future 
of harvesting. 


Will you help us? With conditions so 
favorable, with a great harvest of souls 
sO promising, where could you make 
a better investment of your prayers, your 
time, your contributions? Conversely, 
what would be more tragic than a sup- 
porting constituency which, by its apathy 
and indifference says, “No, you can’t 
help build the Church in Congo”? 


WHAT’S HAPPENING AT MUKEDI? 


(Continued from page 17) 
maternity each month. There are only 
two aides infirmiers qualified, two student 
infirmiers, and one midwife, mother of 
Kakesa Samuel. The doctor visits us only 
once or twice a year. We do have many 
accidents and serious cases, but don’t 
know what to do. No mission vehicles 
are available to transport people to Hos- 
pital Gungu. Many people die. Many 
people suffer from tuberculosis, malaria, 
anemia, gastric ailments. Please pray 
for my family! 

People wish that missionaries, espe- 
cially doctors, would come soon enough 
to solve some of their problems. 


ADDRESSES OF C.I.M. MISSIONARIES 


Retired: 

Rev. and Mrs. Russell Schnell 
203 W. State Street 

Trenton, Ohio 45067 


Mrs. Emma Moser 
318 W. Main Street 
Berne, Indiana 46711 


Miss Erma Birky 

33 South Parkwood 
Pasadena, California 91107 
Miss Agnes Sprunger 

106 Washington St. 

Berne, Indiana 46711 

Mr. and Mrs. Roy Yoder 
1320 N. 30th Drive 
Phoenix, Arizona 85009 


On Extended Leave: 

Mr. and Mrs. Loyal Schmidt 
Grace Bible Institute 

1515 S. 10th Street 

Omaha, Nebraska 68108 

Miss Frieda Guengerich 

3003 Benham Ave. 

Elkhart, Indiana 46514 

Rev. and Mrs. Rudolph C. Martens 
Ra Ra 

Wayland, Iowa 52654 

Miss Anna Quiring 

Box 105 

Mountain Lake, Minnesota 56159 
Rev. and Mrs. Harvey Barkman 
Landmark, Manitoba, Canada 


Dr. and Mrs. Melvin Loewen 
Pacific College 

1717 S. Chestnut 

Fresno, California 93702 


Miss Amanda Reimer 

Ste. E-209 Colony Street 
Winnipeg 1, Manitoba, Canada 
Rev. and Mrs. Allan Wiebe 
720 Howe Street 

Dallas, Oregon 97338 


Miss Selma Unruh 
202 S. Birch Street 
Hillsboro, Kansas 67063 


Rev. and Mrs. Harold Graber 
Elbing, Kansas 67041 


Rev. and Mrs. Robert Bontrager 
874 Livingstone Avenue 
Syracuse, New York 13210 


Dr. and Mrs. John Zook 

2503 N.E. Skidmore 

Portland, Oregon 97211 

Miss Mary Hiebert 

33006 Fraserway 

Abbotsford, British Columbia, Canada 
Miss Mary Epp 

Box 295 

Hanley, Sask., Canada 


Short Term Workers Recently Returned: 
Mr. and Mrs. Arlo Raid 
Denmark, Iowa 52624 
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On Furlough 


Rey. and Mrs. Charles Sprunger 
Route 1 
Collegeville, Pennsylvania 19426 


Rev. and Mrs. Levi Keidel 
Box 461 
Flanagan, Ill. 61740 


Rev. and Mrs. Earl Roth 
1201 East 28th 
Albany, Oregon 97321 


Rev. and Mrs. Ben Eidse 
Box 1420 
Steinbach, Manitoba, Canada 


Rev. and Mrs. Peter Falk 
Box 973 
Morden, Manitoba, Canada 


Dr. and Mrs. Ralph Ewert 
4711 N. 34th Avenue 
Omaha, Nebraska 68111 


Miss Anna V. Liechty 
265 Buckeye Street 
Berne, Indiana 46711 


Miss Elda Hiebert 
Elbing, Kansas 67041 


Rey. and Mrs. James Bertsche 
Lugbill Addition 

Archbold, Ohio 43502 

Rey. and Mrs. Ellis Gerber 
Box 41 

Mt. Lake, Minnesota 56159 


Mr. and Mrs. Lawrence Rempel 
Mountain Lake, 
Minnesota 56159 


Miss Tina Warkentin 

Superb, Saskatchewan, 

Canada 

Mr. and Mrs. Henry Dirks 

% John Weier 

R.R. 2 

Niagara-on-the-Lake, Ontario, Canada 


On the Field 


B.P. 4081, Kinshasa II 
Republic of Congo 
Mr. and Mrs. Harold Harms 
Mrs. Anna J. N. Ediger 
Mr. and Mrs. Marvin Isaac 


Kamayala Station 
Miss Bertha Miller 
Rev. and Mrs. Melvin Claassen 
Kajiji Station 
Rev. and Mrs. Peter Buller 
Rev. and Mrs. Richard Steiner 


B.P. 1, Tshikapa, via Kinshasa 
Republic of Congo 
Rev. and Mrs. Vernon J. Sprunger 
Dr. and Mrs. Merle Schwartz 
Miss Aganetha Friesen 
Mr. and Mrs. Herman Buller 
Mr. and Mrs. Robert Gordon 
Miss Tina Quiring 
Rey. and Mrs. Arthur B. Janz 
Rev. and Mrs. Archie D. Graber 
Fanny Schmallenberger 
Mr. and Mrs. Darrell Mann 
Miss Anita Janzen 


Kalonda Station: 
Rev. and Mrs. Elmer Dick 
Miss Lois Slagle 
Miss Lodema Short 
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Charlesville Station: 
Rev. and Mrs. Glenn Rocke 


Nyanga Station: 
Miss Betty Quiring 
Mr. and Mrs. Wilmer Sprunger 
Mr. and Mrs. John E. Klaassen 
Rev. and Mrs. Samuel Entz 
Rev. Frank J. Enns 
Mr. and Mrs. Fremont Regier 


I.M.C.K., Tshikaji 

B.P. 619 

Luluabourg, Kinshasa 

Republic of Congo 
Miss Hulda Banman 


B.P. 900 

Luluabourg via Kinshasa 

Republic of Congo 
Mr. and Mrs. Wilbert Neuenschwander 
Mr. and Mrs. Marvin Storrer 


IN BELGIUM: 
5, rue du Champ de Mars 
Bruxelles 5, Belgium 
Dr. and Mrs. John Byler 
Drs. Walter and Betty Shelly 


CONGO INLAND MISSION 


The Congo Inland Mission was founded in 1911 to engage interested 
Mennonite bodies in a united effort to (1) carry out the last command 
of our Lord Jesus Christ of preaching the Gospel to every creature 
(Matt. 28:19-20, Mark 16:15), and (2) to build His church in accord- 
ance with His own espoused purpose. (Matt. 16:18, 1 Cor. 3:11.) 


To accomplish these objectives, the mission has sought to develop 
in its assigned geographic area, a balanced program of evangelism, 
Christian leadership training, education, medical assistance, and re- 
lated efforts directed to strengthening the Christian village com- 
munity life with the church as its center. 


Now the church is planted and self-governing. By request of the 
church, missionaries continue to give assistance in church administra- 
tion and technology. The church receives economic aid from the mis- 


sion to strengthen its cause. 


INTERNATIONAL HEADQUARTERS 


251 West Hively Avenue 
Elkhart, Indiana 46514 


ADMINISTRATIVE STAFF 

Reuben Short, Exec. Secretary 

George B. Neufeld, Asst. Treas. 
Lorraine Lowenberg, Office Secretary 
Mrs. Geo. B. Neufeld, Dir. Ladies Aux. 


COOPERATING AGENCIES 
(For receiving and receipting of funds) 


Board of Missions 
722 Main Street, Box 347 
Newton, Kansas 67114 


Lester C. Gerig, Treasurer 
Evangelical Mennonite Church 
7237 Leo Road 

Fort Wayne, Indiana 46805 


E.M.B. Conference 
5800 S. 14th St. 
Omaha, Nebraska 68107 


Canadian Representatives: 


George Groening 
84 Canyon Dr. N.W. 
Calgary, N.E. Alberta, Canada 


George F. Loewen 
Steinbach, Manitoba, Canada 


AFRICAN HEADQUARTERS 


B.P. 1, Tshikapa, Kinshasa 
Congo Republic, Africa 
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President 

R. L. Hartzler 

809 N. Evans Street 
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Vice-President 

Milo Nussbaum 

1050 S. Fourth 
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Recording Secretary 
William Regehr 

5800 S. 14th St. 

Omaha, Nebraska 68107 
Treasurer 


Lotus Troyer 
Smithville, Ohio 44677 
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Goshen Aollege 

Goshoh, \Indiana 46525 
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Filmstrip 


A brief color filmstrip of 65 pictures telling the story about >FRESH BREAD” 
for Congo. Script is tape-recorded. Excellent for young people and adults. 


Moving picture 

“Africa in Three Dimensions”—a moving color film with sound produced for 
Congo Inland Mission and others by the Ken Anderson film company. About 50 
minutes in length and helpful for young people and adults. 


These films are available from Congo Inland Mission, 251 West Hively Avenue, 
Elkhart, Indiana 46514. There is no charge but offerings will be appreciated. 
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Publication Policy: The MESSENGER 
is sent to members of the loyal support- 
ing constituency of the Congo Inland 
Mission requesting it. It is our aim to 
publish four issues each year. There is 
no regular subscription charge. Publica- 
tion costs are covered by freewill offer- 
ings of the readers who also are financial 
and prayer supporters of the C.I.M. 


Some Things Aggie Friesen Learned About Women 


Aggie is a registered nurse, has served in Congo since 1938, and is in charge 
of the maternity section of Tshikapa hospital. Approximately 1000 babies 
are born annually at the Tshikapa maternity. 


In my early years in the Congo (when I was still a child, as the Congolese say) 
one of the women asked me, “Why is it that the missionary babies never have hair 
and our babies always do?” What would your answer be? 


I had no answer, but later when I learned to know the Congolese women and 
they learned to know me, I was given an answer. “You white people eat too many 
eggs and the babies’ heads become like eggs.” 


At that time the Congolese ate no eggs. Eggs were for hatching purposes. Today 
many are eating eggs. Most of their babies are born with hair. 


I learned to teach by example. We have many malnutrition cases. When we 
were able to get powdered milk it was difficult to get children to drink it. Adults 
would not touch it. We had one child that was especially ill. Finally we were able 
to get it to take one cup of milk daily. In a month, the swollen extremities and 
abdomen were back to normal and the child was able to walk better. It was not 
long until the people wanted milk for their children. 


I have learned a number of lessons in patience. Congolese women do not get 
frustrated when things do not get done or go the way they think. “If not today 
perhaps tomorrow.” I think we would have less nervous upsets and less sickness 
if we could take things a little easier. 


The important things in a woman’s life are her children and her family. I learned 
that to get a listening ear one needs only to ask a mother about her children, ad- 
mire them, or do something for them. A woman without children is unhappy and 
has not “fulfilled the purpose for which she was born.” These seemed very strong 
words to me when I first heard them in my early years. 


In our early years we had a hard time to get some of the women to come to 
services. We started to give medicine to the children that were sick. Soon we were 
able to talk to the mothers. These women want their children to be well and strong. 
If we help them so that they go home with strong, well babies from the maternity 
hospital, we have won friends. Especially if they have been disappointed and have 
lost babies. 

Regardless of what tribe a woman comes from, I have yet to find the first one 
that does not believe that there is a Supreme Being. There are different stories 
about God and His son. This Supreme Being is not against people but helps them, 
so they do not fear Him. 


They also believe there is an evil being. He tries to harm people so they do all 
in their power to keep in good favor so that he will not harm them. Therefore, 
great joy comes to them when they realize the truth of the words found in Matthew 
28:18: “All power is given to me in heaven and earth.” Fear of the evil one is 
overcome when one realizes there is One who has overcome evil. 


During crisis the past years, we have seen women stay with their children and 
husbands when they were not sure if it would mean their own death because of 
tribal hostilities. I have learned that a Christian woman does take her responsibility 
to her family seriously. 


SHE 
FULLY 
FOLLOWS 
the LORD 


by Lois Slagle 





Baba Julianne having an interview with 
Lois Slagle. 


At six years of age a contemplated 
journey into an unknown region can be 
very exciting. Kankolongo’s father, the 
chief, told her that she had been chosen 
to go with her older sister to her new 
home many kilometers away. It is cus- 
tomary in this area to send a younger 
brother or sister with the newly married 
couple to their new home. 

But the excitement soon wore off. 
Then came lonely days away from father 
and mother, other brothers and sisters. 
There were always many around home 
for Kankolongo’s father had three other 
wives. They, all with their children, lived 
very close together. Eight long lonesome 
months passed. Then one day a messen- 
ger came from home. How good it was 
to see someone from her village! Kanko- 
longo was anxious to know how her 
father and mother were, what her broth- 
ers and sisters were doing. The messen- 
ger had come with special word for her. 
Her father wanted her to return home at 
once. 

All the way home she wondered why 
would her father call her home. Was her 
mother ill? But no, the messenger had 
said that everyone was well. It would be 
so good to be home with everyone again! 

That evening before the evening meal 
together, her father and his younger 
brother bowed their heads and closed 
their eyes. This she had never seen them 
do before. Then one of them mumbled 
some words. Were they praying to a fet- 
ish? She didn’t see anything in their 
hands or on the table. She squatted on 
the ground beside them and watched 
them. with deep interest. After they had 
finished with their words, Kankolongo 
asked, “Father, what are you doing when 
you close your eyes like that?” 

Then came her first introduction to 
the true God. “My child,” he said, “the 
affair of God has come to our village. 
A teacher who says he knows this true 
God has come to live with us. He is 
teaching us about the God who loved us 
enough to send His son to die for us. We 
have believed in this God. Now we pray 
before we eat and always before we go 
to bed at night.” 

The father went on to explain that he 
had called her home to go to the little 


school that the teacher was conducting. 
“I don’t want you to stay behind, while 
others are learning the letters, and the 
affair of God,” he said. He evidently 
recognized that Kankolongo was a child 
of superior capabilities. 

For two years, little Kankolongo went 
to school to learn the letters, to sing the 
songs about Nzambi, and to her the won- 
derful message about His love from the 
lips of this faithful Congolese evangelist. 
The Word “caught” her heart, she want- 
ed to become an “owner of faith” as 
Christians in our area are called. That 
God came into that child’s heart has 
certainly been in evidence by the great 
strength of her Christian witness these 
40 years. 

A girl’s home was opened at Charles- 
ville. The teacher in the village encour- 
aged his pupils to continue their educa- 
tion where the missionaries could help 
them. Kankolongo, another girl, and two 
boys walked those many miles alone to 
attend classes at the mission. She still 
recalls her swollen sore feet at the jour- 
ney’s end. 

At vacation time these four children 
returned to their home village. They 
had already decided that it was too far 
from home to return. But God has His 
special ways of encouraging those whom 
He has chosen for service. During the 
vacation months, Rev. and Mrs. A. D. 
Graber visited the village. They urged 
those four children to return and con- 
tinue their education. 

In response to their counseling, Kan- 
kolongo returned in September of 1932. 
It was to be the last time that she would 
see her parents for 18 years. She spent 
eight years in primary school and then 
went on to complete three years of Bible 
school. At the close of her second year 
in Bible school, she was married to Ebelo 
Tshibola. Another new Christian home 
was established. She did not let her mar- 
riage keep her from receiving her di- 
ploma. She went to school and kept up 
her home at the same time. This per- 
severance was an early evidence of her 
good mature judgment. 

The missionary ladies relied heavily 
on her to help them with women’s and 
children’s meetings for she was one of a 


few women that could read. Every Thurs- 
day afternoon, she reported, she would 
go out with Mrs. Helen Schnell to the 
villages to search for children. They 
would gather them together under a tree, 
tell them a Bible story and teach them 
choruses. 

In the second year of their married 
life, God gave Ebelo and Julianne a 
baby boy. But it was His design to leave 
him on this earth for only one short year 
and a half. Kankolongo, who had taken 
the name of Julianne, said, “We did not 
resort to witchcraft to find out who 
caused the baby’s death. We accepted 
it as God’s will. The Christian doctor 
encouraged us to continue to trust Him.” 

Ten children were born to Ebelo and 
Julianne. Twice more the cloud of death 
appeared on their horizon. Twice more 
two little ones were snatched from them 
quickly. Little Hubert, just five years old, 
swallowed a nail. He died on the oper- 
ating table. Tears came to Julianne’s 
eyes as she recounted the incident. She 
felt that his death was unwarranted. 
Those in charge, she considered to be in 
no condition to perform so delicate a 
surgery. But again, as before, though 
the burn of sorrow was deep, she never 
questioned the wisdom of God. Again, a 
few years later the death angel visited 
their home. This time a little three-year- 
old daughter, all bathed and ready for 
church on Sunday morning, became sud- 
denly ill and by one o’clock that same 
afternoon had passed away. 

“Perhaps,” Julianne said, ‘“Nzambi 
saw that these children would grow up 
to do badly so He took them quickly.” 

Julianne and Ebelo felt the fury of the 
1960-62 tribal conflict. They had to flee 
their home for safety. She told of God’s 
presence and protection over her and 
her family during those days of tension. 
A whole load of soldiers came to their 
village. They plundered the peoples’ 
homes, cut open their valises and trunks 
and destroyed their contents, and raped 
the women. Her husband was able to 
flee to the high grass but she with her 
small baby in arms didn’t get away. The 
soldiers came to her, talked to her, but 
never touched her. After the siege was 


Continued on next page 


over and the soldiers were gone, the 
women of the village said, “You are 
certainly a person of God for He has 
spared you.” Hers is a simple child-like 
faith. 

Baba Julianne is not afraid of hard 
work. She and her husband have a small 
coffee plantation. After the coffee is 
harvested, which in itself is a laborious 
task, she pounds it to remove the pod. 
Over a fire, she roasts the green beans in. 
a little aluminum kettle. Then once more 
pounds it in the mortar to prepare it 
.for consumption. It is sold to the cus- 
tomers by the glassful at their own home. 
In this manner they make their living. 

“She looks well to how things go in 
her household. . . . Her children rise up 
and call her blessed. . . .” Her husband 
respects her. 

Her humble reliance upon God, her 
clear understanding of problems—this 
wisdom in meeting life’s difficulties has 
earned her the respect of the other wom- 
en. She is a friend to all. She daily walks 
with the Lord. During an interview she 
said, “Whenever I feel anger in my 
heart, I am very unhappy. I can’t stay 
with anger. I go quickly to God and 
ask Him to remove it. Only when God 
cleanses my heart can I rejoice again.” 

To know Baba Julianne is to love her 
and to respect her and to rejoice with 
her. “A woman who reverently and wor- 
shipfully fears the Lord, she shall be 
praised.” 


GIRLS, 


Missionary women aren’t on the field 
very long until they see the “blight and 
the plight” of the Congolese woman and 
girl. Yes, they are victims of an age-old 
African custom in which the man is 
considered superior. A woman is really 
the property of a man. After all, hasn’t 
he paid the dowry for her and shouldn’t 
he have dominion over her? 

In order to understand the “plight” of 
the Congo girl, you need to see the role 
of the Congo woman. Proof of the over- 
all attitude of the Congolese men toward 
their women is in evidence everywhere. 
The man walks several paces ahead of 
his wife as they walk down the road. The 
man carries a walking stick and leads the 
way as his wife dutifully follows behind 
him carrying a huge load on her head. 
The woman cooks the meal and serves 
it to her husband who eats alone or with 
men friends. In Congo when the village 
man speaks to his wife, it is usually in a 
commanding tone. To refuse his com- 
mand will most certainly bring her a 
scolding if not a beating. 

This enables us to understand that the 
Congolese girl needs HELP. She has 
been born into this overall attitude and 
is steeped in it from childhood to matur- 
ity. This was reflected in the classroom 
as a few girls managed to successfully 
complete primary school and enter into 
secondary school, They found it very 
difficult to recite, speak out, or express 
their ideas in the presence of a room full 
of male students. I am sorry to say that 
up to now, many Congolese men have 
been very blunt, critical, and even rude 
in this respect and here I feel is the basic 
problem. It’s the ATTITUDE that needs 
changing. 

In September 1965 through June 1966 
we made an experiment in our mission 
work. We took a group of girls from all 
areas who had finished the six years of 
elementary school and put them together 
in a preparatory class. Since the girls 
came from many different tribes and 


WE’RE ON THE THE WAY! 


by Genny Bertsche 


“So at least we’re on the way! 
There is hope! The role of the 
Congo girl is changing. Her 
mother will still pretty much 
move in the old ‘dominated’ 
regime, the burden bearer, the 
owned property. . But in 
years to come, it will change!” 


language areas; it was decided to con- 
duct the school in French. The girls made 
surprising progress. New confidence. de- 
veloped as they began to recite and 
express themselves in a classroom. all 
their own. The following year we put 
them in the official study curriculum of 
the secondary school but still in a sepa- 
rate classroom. They were moved into 
an improved dormitory life under the 
supervision of a Christian Congolese 
couple. On the whole the girls developed 
a great deal. Many of them were able to 
express themselves at length in French by 
the end of the year. Some were very apt 
in math, some excelled in music, some in 
French, some in sewing—just as girls in 
America do. During the final exams in 
June, a few girls were in the top grading 
bracket along with the boys who had 
studied from the same textbooks, but in 
separate classrooms. 


Another encouraging trend has taken 
place recently among the Congolese. A 
recent influx of educated young men 
have been coming from far and wide to 





Seven of the lovely girls Genny taught. 


ask to become engaged to the girls from 
this special class. In other words, the 
future schoolteachers, clerks, ministers 
and government officials want better 
trained women for their wives. So herein 
is our HOPE! Whereas just two decades 
ago Congo chiefs and elders would 
scarcely send a girl to the mission school, 
now the young men of Congo are seek- 
ing educated and trained girls for wives. 
You ask then, why should the women 
have been held back for all these years? 
This is indeed a mystery. The young 
men of our upper level school have 
shown evidence of desiring wives who 
are educated, who can speak French, 
who can keep a tidy house, rear clean 
healthy children, and be an asset to 
them in their profession. Whether this 
man would consider a girl his “equal” is 
still very much in question—but per- 
haps he will treat her with more rever- 
ence and respect than his father treated 
his mother. In time with second gener- 
ation Christians, I feel the Congo bride 
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will even be treated with LOVE. 


Just recently we have achieved anoth- 
er milestone in the advancement and 
position of the Congo girl. There have 
been just a few girls who have entered 
secondary school, who have worked hard. 
but have not been, able to pass the exams. 
These girls have in the last few years 
been placed in the primary schools 
as teachers of small children. Now for 
about the first time in the history of 
Congo a GIRL is coming home with a 
pay check! She’s paid on the same scale 
as a man teaching that same grade, and 
all the elders, chiefs and uncles of that 
girl are very PROUD of her! 


So at least WE’RE ON THE WAY! 
There is hope! The role of the Congo 
girl is changing. ‘Her mother will still 
pretty much move in the old “domi- 
nated” regime, the burden bearer, the 
owned property, etc. But in the years 
to come, it will change! We now have 
proof that the Congolese girl can learn 
and she can achieve. The young girls of 
our mission abhor the old attitude of 
the past and are going to work hard to 
prove themselves. They long to be re- 
spected and treated with consideration. 
Yes, even in the years to come, perhaps 
not very far away, we're going to see 
woman suffrage. 


To be sure it’s Christian missions 
that have reached out this helping hand 
to a more unfortunate group. Because 
God worked in the hearts of men and 
women. to go and teach the gospel mes- 
sage of love and redemption, a people 
have been helped. The Congo woman has 
begun to be regarded as a person with 
human rights—a soul—who can inherit 
the “Big Chief’s village of everlasting 
life” along with her husband. We’re so 
glad that you have had a part in helping 
with this great ministry. I’m quite sure 
our Congolese sisters are crying out even 
now to you women of the favored Amer- 
ican churches, “Do continue to remem- 
ber us with your support and with your 
prayers. Please don’t let us down now; 
after all—WE’RE ON THE WAY!” 


“EMC imagines the day when girls 
will be available as secretaries.” 


WOMEN 
LEADERS 

and 
IMAGINATIVE 
PROGRAMS 


by Irena Sprunger 


The life and work of many women in 
Congo has changed. In her new role or 
status she is no longer regarded as pur- 
chased property—one to only do hard 
work such as making fields, carrying 
water, gathering firewood, cooking food 
and bearing children. She is now a part- . 
ner in the home—loved and respected. 
In the new Congo, educated men no 
longer want illiterate women but some- 
one who is more their equal—one who 
knows how to take care of the home, 
teach the family, entertain friends, sew 
for the family. 

Congolese live very much in the pres- 
ent. They do not use their imagination 
to project into the future nearly as much 
as we do in our western culture. The 
change from the past to the present has 
been so great that they live for today— 
not tomorrow. So before we imagine 
programs for the future, let us look into 
the lives of three of our leaders in the 
women’s program of Eglise Mennonite 
au Congo today. 

Batshipita Eyeba lives in Kele—a fast 
growing section of Tshikapa. Every week 
she conducts women’s meetings in three 
places, walking many miles to make this 
possible. Two of these services are con- 
ducted out under the trees, every woman 
bringing her own stool or mat. The other 
is held in a small chapel. She often ac- 
companies others out on _ evangelistic 
trips making a special effort to reach 


the women. She loves the Lord and 
wants others to know Him. She has been 
a member of the ‘“Christ-for-All” pro- 
gram the past few years and now is a 
member of the new Evangelism Com- 
mittee. Life in her home is not as it 
should be. Her husband has gone to 
polygamy. But she prays that things will 
change. Her husband was formerly a 
singer in John Barkman’s choir, a fine 
tenor. He does not hinder her from 
working in the church. They have five 
children. 

Hatesa Bernice is from Mukedi. She 
is giving leadership to the work in the 
former Kwilu Province where we have 
five centers. Her husband has been a 
teacher and evangelist for many years 
and this has given her opportunity to 
work with the women. She has a family 
and a happy Christian home. She is an 
enthusiastic worker. 

Mulaba Lebeka is the secretary for 
the women’s program. She is the young- 
est of the three—a mother of nine chil- 
dren, She is very much a leader as seen 
by her contribution at the Charlesville 
church conference and more recently at 
the Kalonda Women’s Conference. At 
Bena Shimba, where she lives, also a 
section of Tshikapa, she is a very active 
worker. They have women’s meetings in 
various sections of the city to reach the 
many who would not come as far as the 
church. Her husband is a talented artist, 
has been doing the art work for all EMC 
literature and also doing wall mottoes 
in the various languages used in our 
area. 

These women have some ideas of 
what they would like to see done. One 
project they are asking for is a “Foyer 
Social” or Social Center. This would be 
a place where adult women could come 
to learn the many things that were not 
available to them in their youth. They 
want to learn the many things that would 
raise their status. They want to know 
how to better care for their children, 
cook food with greater variety and the 
proper diets for their families, sew, and 
entertain. They want to study God’s 
Word so they are better qualified to 
teach others. 

But what do the men in EMC admin- 
Continued on next page 









Batshipita Eyeba_ conducts 
women’s meetings in three 
places. 
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Hatesa Bernice gives leader- 
ship to women in Kwilu 
Province. 


Mulaba Lebeka, mother of nine, is secre- 
tary for church women’s program, 


istration visualize? In discussing this with 
various ones, the one thing mentioned 
and emphasized by all was the need for 
more education and training for girls 
and women. 


Now more girls are in school than 
prior to independence. About one third 
of the students in elementary education 
in EMC are girls. But more must be en- 
couraged. We have a few girls in our 
high schools. They are given places as 
they merit with their scholastic ability. 
A few are studying to be teachers. 


EMC administration is hoping soon to 
open an “Ecole Menagere” or home eco- 
nomics school. This would be for girls 
who have finished junior high. This 
school would be open to the many who 
are not interested in following high 
school courses for college entrance but 
prepare them for future homemaking. 
Men who are going ahead educationally 
are looking for wives who are educated 
as well. 


EMC also imagines the day when we 
will have girls who will be able to fill 
places as secretaries. To be _ capable, 
training must be available to them. 


EMC administration also envisions the 
day when we will have several social 
centers. They feel that adult women, who 
no longer have the opportunity to return 
to the classroom but want to meet this 
lack in their lives should have the privi- 
lege of filling this gap with this type of 
education. Several months of concen- 
trated education could be a tremendous 
enrichment to each one who participates. 


Do pray with us that some of these 
things may become reality soon, to help 
our Congolese women and girls go for- 
ward. We want girls and women of 
whom it can be said as we read about 
in Proverbs 31:10, “Who can find a 
virtuous woman, for her price is far 
above rubies. . . . The heart of her hus- 
band doth safely trust in her. . . she will 
do him good.” 
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TRAINING 


For a mother of five small children 
it is no small thing to leave the security 
of an established home among friends 
and relatives to enter training such as 
that of our Bible Institute. Here the 
mother disciplines herself to attend 
classes on the average of five hours a 
day, four days a week with the obvious 
prospect of the husband entering the 
ministry at a much lower salary, often 
only one half or even one third the 
salary he earned before studying for the 
ministry. 


When we observe this predicament 
we often are humbled when we see the 
serious devotion some of them give to 
their studies. Somehow they find time to 
do their homework in spite of family 
duty pressures. 


The uninformed observer upon seeing 
their open friendliness might not guess 
that these women, whose average age 
is 21 years, have been carrying family 
burdens as married women for six years 
or more. 


The husbands of these young women 
often express their gratitude that their 
wives have this opportunity to improve 
themselves and often spend many hours 
coaching them in their home assign- 
ments. 


The desire to learn was very well ex- 
pressed by one of these women when 
she suggested that for next year their 
curriculum be enlarged by at least two 
hours. There is-so much to learn and so 
little time to do it. 


Another woman testified that she was 
most happy that the Lord had called 
them and given them as a family the 
opportunity to study at the Bible Insti- 
tute. Although she and her husband had 
been engaged in church work in the 
villages for some time, they both felt 
their need for additional training. 


WIVES of CHURCH LEADERS 


by Esther Dick 


One of the women who had been 
brought up as a Catholic found an op- 
portunity one day to witness to her 
Catholic sister. She quoted and read a 
number of scripture passages to prove 
her point. Her husband remarked, “My 
wife is very happy for the many things 
she has learned from the Bib!e this past 
year.” 


In our school, special emphasis is put 
upon scripture memorization that will 
help the women in their personal wit- 
nessing. We carry a full schedule of 
classes in which we teach Bible, reading, 
writing, arithmetic, French, music, hy- 
giene, personal work, home economics, 
and related subjects such as the “Chris- 
tian Home.” All of the women are ex- 
pected to learn to read the Bible fluently, 
lead singing, give messages, be counselors, 
become efficient homemakers so that 
they will be good examples to the people 
to whom they will be witnessing of the 
Lord. 


a ® eS 


Esther Dick conducts class for Institute Biblique women. 








Muhandji Regine, mother of five, study- 
ing at Institute Biblique at Kalonda. 


“Husbands of these 
young women often 
express gratitude 
that their wives have 
opportunity to im- 
prove themselves.” 
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Leonie and Astride are students in the 
secondary school at Kalonda. They are 
in their last year of junior high and have 
three more years of high school ahead. 
They are enrolled in the pedagogy cycle 
and are looking forward to being teach- 
ers, Next year they will be at Nyanga. 
These two with two more girls will be 
the first of our mission girls to be en- 
rolled in the senior section of the high 
school. 


MOTIVATION. These girls say that 

they have always liked school. 
They are especially happy that their par- 
ents are encouraging them to go on. 


Leonie’s father is a pastor at Kandala. 
Her life as daughter of a pastor has been 
quite protected and yet she at this young 
age has had experiences which many of 
us have been spared. During the rebel- 
lion in the Kwilu, they as a family lived 
in the forest for some months. She says, 
“We were nomads, always moving to a 
new place because of fear.” They got 
their food from the rivers and the forest. 
Luxuries such as bicycles were often 
sold for just a little salt. She saw people 
die from sickness and malnutrition. She 
saw people killed. It is hard to believe 
that behind that effervescent smile there 
are already experiences of the roughest 
side of life. 


Astride says that her parents are just 
ordinary village people near Banga. But 
they were very proud of her when she 
passed the junior high entrance exam 
after grade school. She herself cried be- 
cause she had planned to go to Kinshasa 
about 700 miles away to be nursemaid to 
her brother’s children in the big city. 
She is glad today her family refused and 
urged her to take the opportunity she 
had of continuing her education, She is 
working hard to succeed in school be- 
cause as she puts it, “Ils m’experent.” 
That is, the family is putting their hopes 
in her to succeed and in turn help others. 
She says, “As my older brother who is 
directing a primary school is paying my 
expenses, I’ll help the younger members 
of my family when I begin teaching.” 


Schooling for the children is a means 
of social security for the family. Solidar- 
ity is an inherent characteristic of Afri- 
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can culture. As they help a child get 
through school they are building for 
themselves security for the future. Leonie 
says, “Most families have boys for whom 
they sacrifice to get them through school. 
But I have no brothers so I hope to be 
the one to help my parents.” 


CAPACITY FOR LEARNING. These 

girls have no trouble keeping 
up with the boys of the class. Leonie 
has a little trouble with math, but is 
good in her other subjects. Both girls 
rank high in their class. Astride was sec- 
ond in Robert Ilunga’s final math exam 
this year. She says that many of the boys 
gave her a hard time because of it. 


THE GIRL 
in the 


CLASSROOM 


by Lodema Short 


STATUS. Two girls in a class with 38 

boys is an interesting situation. 
The girls feel that their intelligence is 
not much respected. They say, “We are 
continually hearing things like, ‘Why 
are you in school? Why study so hard? 
You are just girls!’” Leonie confided 
that she often feels like crying when she 
must listen to discussions in sociology 
class about women being meant only as 
a “helpmeet” for man. Not all the mem- 
bers of the class feel that way, but the 
girls are moving against an opposing 
current in the classroom. 


As to their peers outside of the class- 
room, many cherished friendships from 
childhood still exist. Most of the girls 
with whom they grew up are married 
and have started their families. They 
look forward to seeing each other during 
vacation time when they return to their 
villages. These friends respect their de- 


sire to get an education and encourage 
them to succeed. 


“The young girls respect and encour- 
age us,” they say, “but the older women 
in the village ask us why we waste our 
time in school when our friends are al- 
ready married and have children.” 


STATUS NOT STATIC. The status of 

the girl in the classroom. is 
changing. There have been various fears 
that she might prove to be brighter than 
some of her brothers and usurp their 
place of authority, Also there is the fear 
of giving the role of motherhood a 
minor place. African culture dictates 
that a woman must bear children if she 
is to find meaning in life or be of any 
value to her society. 


On the other hand, many are begin- 
ning to see that there are also other ways 
of being useful to society. Both girls 
speak of helping their families when 
they are ready to teach. Leonie says 
that most people in the country villages 
work hard to keep their boys in school, 
but they want their girls to marry young. 
They do not believe in wasting their 
money on sending a girl to school. But 
she says when her father and other fath- 
ers go to Kikwit and see girls working 
in offices or teaching children in school, 
they come back to tell their daughters 
that they too must prepare themselves to 
render useful service of this kind. Leonie 
looks forward to being the first lady 
teacher in the Kandala area. 


It will be interesting to note changes 
in attitude on the part of the boys in 
the classrooms as these young people 
continue through high school. Resent- 
ments will undoubtedly lessen. 


PROBLEMS. The girl in the classroom is 

gradually adopting a new role in 
life different from that of her sister in the 
village. With her capacity for learning 
and openness to new ideas a problem is 
presented. The mind and spirit are de- 
veloped while the environment remains 
static. The result is an uprooted individ- 
ual with no provision for a place to be 
transplanted—a misfit. Africans criticize 
western education for this, It is neces- 
sary in the intellectual development to 


preserve an appreciation for the good 
in their culture with a desire to remain 
and work in it to bring about the im- 
provements they would like to see. 


Both girls think they will like teaching, 
but they are also interested and looking 
forward to the time when they will have 
their own home and family in addition 
to their profession. They are interested 
and eager to learn all they can about the 
household arts. They like to knit and 
sew and have expressed their desire to be 
able to keep their homes in a way that 
will be an example to others. 


Not least are the personal problems. 





Khelendede Leonie and Yebera Astride. 


Astride has one which to her is very real. 
Her parents arranged for her marriage 
when she was a small child. The young 
man involved isn’t interested in the mar- 
riage any more than she is, but the par- 
ents on both sides insist on it. Problems 
based on custom can be really difficult. 
She admits it gives her serious concern, 
but as she smiles hopefully we pray with 
her that it will be solved according to the 
Lord’s will. 


meal to their family.” 


a basic food in Congo. 





“Apende women are just like women 
in Europe and America. They find 
real satisfaction in serving a tasty 
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Neighbor of Sara Regier peeling manioc, 


A TASTY MEAL MEANS WORK 


by Sara Regier 


Twenty-five men come to work at COMAS every morning, but today is a 
special day. Today the workmen have bought two chickens. Work goes well. 
There is singing and joking. Near noon the workmen’s wives arrive with pots of 
manioc mush. A few workmen put some boards across barrels for a table. The 
foreman’s wife arrives with the cooked chicken and everyone gets his pot of 
manioc mush. Fremont empties our refrigerator of cold water. And a feast is 
under way, because a chicken was killed, hungry people were satisfied, grudges 
were forgotten and a bond of fellowship has been renewed. 


Apende women are just like women in Europe and America. They find real 
satisfaction in serving a tasty meal to their family. A husband is proud of a wife 
who can cook a meal well and quickly. Enough food is a time of joy for the 
Congolese. 


Food production is divided between the sexes with women taking over the 
major part of the work. Men are responsible to clear forest land of trees, shrubs, 
and roots. Men are the livestock producers, hunters and fishermen. Men help with 
planting of seed crops and fruits. Men cut the palm nuts which provide the main 
fat for cooking. But women are responsible for the work in the fields—planting, 
cultivating, and harvesting. 


To us who have lived in colder climates it seems hard to imagine that every day 
of the entire year there is field work that can be done, Here in Congo September 
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is the beginning of the rainy season. 
Manioc, a potato-like root, is planted by 
cuttings. It takes a full year or more to 
mature. Corn, beans, and peanuts are 
planted in ground prepared during the 
dry season. Gourds, sweet potatoes, and 
other kinds of potatoes are planted in 
an especially rich plot of forest soil. As 
soon as planting is finished, hoeing, 
weeding, and thinning needs to be done. 

At New Year’s, the women celebrate 
the harvest of the first crop with a dance 
of joy before they go to the fields and 
dig up a few of the first green peanuts 
and bring them home for the family to 
enjoy. January is also the time for fresh 
roasting ears. In February and March 
the peanuts and corn are harvested, dried 
and stored. 

At the end of February the women 
start planting millet. As with every other 
crop the day to begin planting is a joy- 
ous day agreed upon by all of the women 
and everyone that possibly can goes to 
the field for this first big day. In March 
and April the millet and manioc need 
to be thinned and hoed. By May the 
rains are already rare and the women 
are bringing in the dry beans from the 
fields. In June the rains have stopped and 
the dry winds ripen the millet. July is 
millet harvesting time. The cutting, 
pounding and winnowing of the millet is 
very slow, tedious work when done by 
hand. And so the cycle continues year 
after year. 

The work in the fields is hard manual 
work with hoes and hatchets, but it is 
also good work. The fields are small and 
the women can easily visit back and 


Sara Regier visiting her 
neighbor while she pounds 
manioc for the family meal. 
Sara says—“Manioc mush is 
the staple starch food for the 
Congolese.” 


forth. They usually go to the field early 
in the morning. Near noon when the 
sun has exhausted them, the women 
gather in the shade of a tree to eat. Since 
the fields are near the river, the social 
hour continues as they bathe, wash out 
some clothes and then head back to the 
village. 

Manioc mush is the staple starch food 
for the Congolese people. The manioc 
root has a hard potato-like consistency 
After these roots are soaked in water for 
several days and dried they have a 
chalky context and peel easily. Compared 
to millet and corn the manioc grinds 
easily in their mortars. The wise house- 
wife pounds corn or millet flour about 
once a week but manioc is best if pound- 
ed, sifted, and sunned just before it is 
used. To prepare the mush a thin gruel 
is cooked with corn or millet flour as its 
base. This is then removed from the fire 
and manioc flour is stirred into this gruel 
to make a ball that is bouncy and moist, 
but not soggy, and has no lumps of flour 
in it. 

This mush is the main part of a meal 
but the real connoisseur now puts her 
skill to good use in the preparation of 
greens or meat to eat with the “musa.” 
Meat is very scarce for most Congolese, 
but when it is available there is a variety 
of meats including pork, goat, beef, fish 
(dried and fresh), caterpillars, chicken, 
wild life, and insects. Palm oil, salt, hot 
peppers, onions, and tomato paste are 
used in the preparation of meats. Men, 
including my husband, can quickly tell 
if the sauce is too greasy, too watery, or 
Continued on page 26 





MISSIONARIES 
RETURNING to CONGO 


during July - August - September 


CHURCH ADMINISTRATION AND EXTENSION 
Dr. and Mrs. James E. Bertsche 


TRAINING CHURCH LEADERS (E.T.E.K.) 
Rev. and Mrs. Peter Falk 


RADIO EVANGELISM (Technician and programming) 
Rev. and Mrs. Charles L. Sorunger 


SECONDARY SCHOOL TEACHERS 


Mary Epp 

Frieda Guengrich 

Anna V. Liechty 

Rev. and Mrs. Earl W. Roth 


MEDICAL SERVICES 


Dr. and Mrs. Ralph Ewert 
Dr. and Mrs. James Steiner 


BUILDER 
Mr. and Mrs. Arlo Raid 


BRUXELLES FOR LANGUAGE STUDY 


Elda Hiebert (nurse) 
Leona Schrag (religious education) 


THE BERTSCHES 


James 
Linda Sandra 
Genny Timothy 





CHURCH ADMINISTRATION AND EXTENSION 


is shared by the James E. Bertsches. Bertsche has been selected as administrative 
vice-president of the Congo church. He will serve as consultant, idea man, servant, 
and aid in the church programs as may be desired. He will be chief liaison between 
the Eglise Mennonite au Congo and CIM. Mrs. Bertsche will share in the admin- 
istrative challenges as well as work with girls and women. The Congolese women 
are emerging to sharing more status with men. Education is a contributing factor. 
Mrs. Bertsche is trying to help them by training and counseling sessions. 


The Bertsches began their missionary career August 1948 by first going to 
Brussels for French language and Congo cultural studies. They began in Congo 
on the Mukedi station. Later they served at Kandala and Nyanga. While at Kan- 
dala in January 1964, the station was attacked by rebels and the Bertsches lost 
their home and all personal goods. Three days later, after being held and harassed 
by rebels, they were evacuated to Tshikapa by United Nations helicopter. Their 
son, Timothy, shared the Kandala experience. 


James Bertsche was assigned the work of translating the Bible into the Gipende 
language. This work was completed during the past year and the American Bible 
Society is printing it. Prior to this time the Apende people have never had copies 
of the entire Bible. 


The Bertsches met as students at Taylor University. Both sensed the call of God 
and opened their hearts for guidance. Genny says she felt led toward Christian 
service from childhood and made a definite committal to the Lord during high 
school days. James says he was sure of being called to full-time Christian work but 
had no idea of its nature. However, he prepared himself in that direction. 


Both of the Bertsches graduated from Taylor University. James then proceeded 
to seminary graduating from Northern Baptist in Chicago. Before going to the 
field both attended the Kennedy School of Missions in Hartford, and studied in 
Belgium taking French and the colonial course. Later James took an extended 
furlough and acquired a Master’s Degree in Anthropology from Northwestern 
University. This past year he was awarded an honorary doctorate from Taylor 
University. 
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THE FALKS 


Marvin 


Peter, Annie, Leola 





TRAINING CHURCH LEADERS— 
is a long-range priority for the Eglise Mennonite au Congo. 


Two training centers have been established to meet this need. Institute Biblique 
located at Kalonda provides training for church leaders who have been limited in 
opportunity for secondary school training. A theological school at Kajiji made 
possible more advanced training for such as qualified on a more advanced level. 


The past year a cooperative effort for church leadership training was organized. 
It is known as “Ecole de Theologie Evangelique de Kinshasa.” Located in Kin- 
shasa, a city of an estimated 1,200,000, ground for a campus was given by the 
government at no charge. A campus complex is in process of development with 
plans to open school on the Kinshasa campus in the fall of 1969. For the 1968-69 
school year, the school will convene at Kimpese adjacent to the Institute Medicale 
Evangelique. 


The well-formulated design of the school provides for a complete four-year pro- 
gram of theological studies. Training will be in a setting where students will be in 
contact with the rapidly changing Congo society. Student families will live on cam- 
pus where they will receive training in living in a Christian community. The Bible 
is to be taught and the integrating and unifying principle for all studies. A prac- 
tical works program is part of the training process. 


The Peter Falks, returning to Congo August 22, pioneered in theological train- 
ing for church leaders. They shared in founding the Kajiji school and served as 
first teachers. Falks return to the school, located at Kimpese for 1968-69. Peter 
will be teaching the history courses and Annie will train the wives of the men 
students. 
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THE SPRUNGERS 


Charles and Geraldine 
Charlene, Joel, Kathleen 





RADIO EVANGELISM— 


is an attempt to reach the masses. Approximately four million Congolese speak 
the Tshiluba dialect. The only Protestant radio program for the Tshiluba speaking 
peoples originates in Luluabourg under the auspices of the Congo Mennonite- 
Presbyterian Church. 


An attempt at radio evangelism was made in 1963 but in 1964 all equipment 
and recorded materials were destroyed in the Kwilu rebellion. Shortly after how- 
ever, the Charles Sprunger family was released for full-time involvement in radio. 
New equipment was ordered and installed in Luluabourg, a city centrally located 
among Tshiluba-speaking people. On December 6, 1964, the new studio was dedi- 
cated and the first program broadcasted. Weekly programs have been sent out 
since with six to seven 15 minute programs weekly. Recently a larger building was 
purchased and adapted for program production purposes. 


While the Charles Sprunger family was on furlough, LaRhue Friesen (Paxman) 
assisted in carrying on the program. The Sprungers returned to Congo on August 
6 with intent to extend the present outreach. 


CIM is now giving counsel to an additional couple in training preparing to give 
assistance in radio programming. Announcement of the couple will come later after 
the training has been achieved and plans begin to finalize for going to Brussels 
for language training and then on to Congo. 


1 





Anna V. Liechty 


SECONDARY SCHOOL TEACHERS— 


have priority rating with the Congo government. Education is recognized as a 
means to strength and strength itself. There are three universities in Congo. With- 
out secondary school graduates, none of these could function. Eglise Mennonite 
au Congo has a complete secondary program at Nyanga and in July graduated its 
second class of 22 students. 


Mary Epp recently returned to Congo to share the secondary teaching responsi- 
bility. She began at Kamayala in 1959 and was suddenly evacuated during the 
independence mutiny of 1960. She returned to Congo in 1961, taught at the 
American School for one year after whch she taught three years at Nyanga. While 
on recent furlough she achieved a Master’s Degree in French from Kansas State 
University. 


Anna V. Liechty, while on furlough this past year, completed a Master’s Degree 
in French from Ball State University. She began her missionary career in 1946 at 
Charlesville. She taught at Banga, Mukedi, and the last term at Kalonda teaching 
both at the secondary school and the Bible Institute. She has written a number of 
Christian Literature articles. She recently returned to Congo for another term of 
service. 


Frieda Guengerich first went to Congo in 1946 teaching religion in the primary 
school at Charlesville. Later in 1953 she was director and teacher in Ecole Prepara- 
toire at Nyanga. In 1960 she returned for furlough and cared for her aging parents. 
She returned to Congo August 6 to continue services as a teacher. 
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Frieda Guengerich 


THE ROTHS 


Loren Yvonne 


Earl Ruth Marc 





THE EARL ROTH family returned August 6 to Congo for their third term. In 
July 1954 they had gone to Brussels for language study. The following summer 
they began service in Congo. Ever since that initial experience, they have been 
living and talking extension of the church in Congo. 


Both Earl and Ruth Roth have had considerable variety in’ the education expe- 
rience. Both attended Bible schools and state colleges. Earl graduated from Mult- 
nomah School of the Bible while Ruth took work at the Bible Institute of Los 
Angeles. Later Earl took work at Lewis and Clark College and the Mennonite 
Biblical Seminary. Recently he achieved a Master’s Degree in Education from 
Oregon State. 


Earl and Ruth are teachers. However, Earl is also a good evangelist. He likes 
personal and mass evangelism and does well in both. Ruth has done well with 
children, young people, and choir directing. She also plays organ. 


The Roths returned this August leaving daughter Yvonne in the States. Yvonne 
is attending the Multnomah School of the Bible. 


Earl served as principal of the Nyanga secondary school prior to his return for 
furlough in 1966. The Eglise Mennonite au Congo has again assigned him to this 
leadership responsibility. Under his guidance the school advanced to a full second- 
ary school program making possible graduation and entrance to the university. 
During his absence of two years, John Klaassen faithfully led the school. John 
continues as science professor. 
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THE EWERTS 


Susan 


Mrs. Ewert, Dr. Ewert 





Rachel Miriam Jeanne 


MEDICAL SERVICES— 


are the product of discipleship. Prior to the appearance of missionaries, healing 
was the work of the witch doctor. Now maternity hospitals, dispensaries, and 
general hospitals dot the land. A leprosarium with 60 patients is established at 
Kamayala. 


The past year only Dr. and Mrs. Merle Schwartz remained in the Eglise Men- 
nonite au Congo area to give services of a trained, skilled doctor. Additional 
services were given by missionary nurses and trained Congolese midwives and 
aides. Obviously such services were limited for lack of sufficient available personnel. 


Dr. and Mrs. Ralph Ewert left for Congo August 20 to replace Dr. and Mrs. 
Merle Schwartz who were scheduled for furlough. Miss Anita Janzen, trained 
laboratory technician, arrived in June to serve as the first missionary lab tech- 
nician the church has had. She is located at the 300 bed hospital in Tshikapa 
where Ewerts likewise serve. 


Dr. Ewert was born in China of missionary parents. He studied at Grace: Bible 
Institute, Omaha University, and the University of Nebraska College of Medicine. 
He also took the tropical medicine course at Antwerp, Belgium. 


Mrs. Fern Ewert took a course in accounting at Mankato Business College, 
attended Grace Bible Institute, and received a nursing degree from Immanuel 
School of Nursing. Both Dr. and Mrs. Ewert spent time in Belgium learning the 
French language. 


Dr. Ewert began his missionary career at Nyanga in 1961. Shortly after return 
to Congo he will be joined by Dr. James H. Steiner who with his family are going 
to Congo in September for a term of voluntary service. Ewerts are second term 
missionaries. 
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‘IT feel that I am again called to do some short term mission work to not 
only help out where needed because other full-time personnel are not avail- 
able but to help where there is a definite medical need along with a spiritual 
witness.” Dr. STEINER 


THE STEINERS 


James 
Douglas Daniel 
Jeffrey Mary 





DR. AND MRS. JAMES H. STEINER of Dalton, Ohio, present themselves as 
voluntary service workers. Already the Steiners have given four years in voluntary 
service under the sponsorship of the Mennonite Central Committee. Six months 
were spent in Vietnam and three and one-half years in Thailand. In Thailand he 
was medical director and administrator of a 43-bed hospital. His wife, Mary Ellen, 
attended Goshen College, taught school four years in the States and English classes 
(private and in the mission school) during the term in Thailand. The Steiners 
have three boys as pictured. 


The past year the medical responsibility for the Congo church from the stand- 
point of a doctor was carried alone by Dr. Merle Schwartz. Dr. Schwartz is due 
for a furlough. Dr. Ralph Ewert returns to Congo in August and would continue 
the service of a lone doctor for about nine months unless another doctor might 
suddenly be available. The Steiners are responding to this need offering them- 
serves for a minimum of two years. 


Dr. Steiner began his college education at Goshen and received his doctorate 
from Hahnemann Medical College, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. In addition to his 
foreign service, he spent the past five years in general practice in Dalton, Ohio. 


Dr. Steiner has had one year of residency in Internal Medicine at City Hospital 
of Akron, Ohio. In practice he has been doing a considerable amount of work in 
anesthesia. His experience will be exceedingly helpful for surgical procedures of 
all sorts. 
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TO BRUXELLES 
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ELDA HIEBERT from Elbing, Kansas, 
is a registered nurse. She is a graduate of 
Grace Bible Institute, Bethel Deaconess 
Hospital, Bethel College, and has had 
experience in general duty nursing, dieti- 
cian, and Superintendent of Nursing. 


Elda responded in 1963 to a special 
call for nurses. The dispensary at Nyanga 
was without a nurse with none in sight. 
She thus went to Congo without French 
language training. In Congo she learned 
the Gipende. 


On August 27, prior to going on to 
Congo, she is going to Brussels for 
French language study and a course in 
mid-wifery. Elda looks forward to a 
career in nursing giving herself, know- 
ledge, and skills for the cause of Christ 
in Congo. 


LEONA SCHRAG from Hutchinson, 
Kansas, is a graduate from Grace Bible 
Institute and Bethel College. Her major 
is religious education. Her home church 
is Pretty Prairie Mennonite Church. 


She says her missionary objective is 
“to share the message of the gospel with 
those who do not know Christ and to 
see them established in the faith.” 

The recent Christ-for-All emphasis in 
Congo has persuaded many to accept 
Christ as Saviour and Lord. The need 
for teaching discipleship is urgent. The 
Eglise Mennonite au Congo will expect 
Leona to give them a guiding hand in 
training new Christians and also aiding 
such Christians to bring others to Christ. 

Leona leaves August 27 for Brussels 
where she will attempt to master French 
and related subjects before going on to 
Congo. 


“As to preference, it makes no difference as long as there is a need. The Lord 
shall lead and provide.” Mrs. RAID 


The 
Arlo Raids 





BUILDERS— 


are a necessary part of a missionary program. Some permanent buildings are de- 
sired for safety, security, and convenience. Sanitation is likewise a problem. 


Most of the houses for missionaries have been built several years ago. Versatile 
missionaries built them with materials available. They’re not fancy, but provide 
the necessities. 


In addition to housing, buildings are required for churches, dispensaries, mater- 
nities, schools, hospitals, and now a headquarters building for the Eglise Menno- 
nite au Congo. Such buildings also require maintenance. 


The average missionary does not train himself in mechanics, building, plumbing, 
or electricity. Yet they often do such things for lack of knowledgeable and skilled 
people available. This takes much valuable time from the purpose for which they 
really went to the field. 


Mr. and Mrs. Arlo Raid are voluntary service workers. Arlo went to Congo 
April 30 and Mrs. Raid followed on July 23. Arlo is giving assistance on building 
the hostel in Kinshasa. Mrs. Raid is serving as temporary house mother for the 
girls at the hostel. 


The Raids were in Congo August to July 1967, aiding in the building program. 
During that time he built a house for the Kalonda pastor and a good part of the 
maternity building there. In addition, he did some much needed repair work on 
other mission buildings. 


The Raids have not only volunteered their time but have personally paid their 
passage to and from the field. The spirit of this is challenging. 
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A TASTY MEAL MEANS WORK 
Continued from page 15 


not hot enough and if there isn’t enough 
sauce they just quit eating. The leaves 
of various plants are also prepared to 
eat with “musa.” The young tender man- 
ioc leaves are the most commonly used. 
Before cooking them they are blanched 
with boiling water and then pounded in 
a mortar. Near each house is a small, 
well-fertilized garden where various med- 
icinal and seasoning herbs, peppers, and 
tomatoes are grown. The women also 
know many kinds of forest leaves and 
bark which all can be used to make their 
greens and meat more tasty. 


The energetic Congolese woman can 
produce a bit more manioc and grain 
crops than is necessary to feed her own 
family. This she can sell to occasional 
merchants who haul it to cities for resale 
in markets there. This gives her a wel- 
come source of cash but she is often 
furious at the low prices a trucker will 
pay for her sack of manioc or corn. She 
is angry because she knows the trucker 
will resell her produce for much more 
than he pays her for it. But there is 
much that she doesn’t understand. Little 
does she realize how expensive and dif- 
ficult it is to operate a truck on horrible 
roads, how nearly impossible it is to get 
repairs. She doesn’t understand the eco- 
nomics involved in supply and demand. 
She doesn’t realize that more and more 
people are moving to cities and will pay 
any price to get food. She doesn’t real- 
ize the complex nature of the develop- 
ment of a system of transportation that 
must accompany the development of 
agriculture on a profitable commercial 
basis. She doesn’t know that 75 percent 
of African population is under 25 years 
of age. She doesn’t even dream of the 
extent to which her production will have: 
to be increased or how this will have 
to come about through agricultural de- 
velopment. 
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ANNA REMEMBERS 


“My Maude was mean as mud,” Anna 
beamingly said as she reminisced for a 
few minutes. 


Anna was 28 years of age when she 
went to Kenya under Africa Inland 
Mission and served 21 years. At that 
time she taught the three R’s and geog- 
raphy. She also had charge of about 50 
girls teaching the Bible, morals, hygiene, 
and domestic procedures. 


Anna says she was then “jack-of-all 
trades.” She added, “master of none,” 
but this was obviously in modesty. Anna 
helped clear land, raised potatoes and 
peas—even had a cow for milk while in 
Africa. 


After spending 21 years in Kenya, she 
returned to work among Minnesota and 
Wisconsin miners and loggers. Also she 
served as a practical nurse in homes. 
She had begun her service on the foreign 
field in 1907 with one term of four years 
and two of seven years each with fur- 
loughs between. 


Anna is a very interesting person to 
visit. She lives in Gridley, Illinois. She 
says she was born just six miles north of 
there. 


Anna remembered not only the fruit- 
ful past. At age (approximately 90) she 
recently made a $6,000 contribution to 
CIM for the Tshikapa laboratory and 
hospital development. 


Thanks, Anna, for remembering. 
You'll always be remembered. 


Incidently, “Maude” was Anna’s mule 
she rode to travel around in Kenya. 





The Ben Eidse family will be delayed 
indefinitely from returning to Congo. 
Early in July Ben was admitted to the 
hospital for observation. Persistent ach- 
ing of the back called for X rays and 
tests. Doctors have not yet concluded 
what the real problem is. They strongly 
advise delaying return to Congo for at 
least one year. 


The Darrell Mann family is now stationed 
at Charlesville. Glenn and Ina Rocke 
prepared for their coming. Along with 
fixing up the house at which the Manns 
are real handy, there will be language 
study, and getting started with the In- 
dustrial Arts program. We heard their 
early initiation included being routed out 
of the house during the night by driver 
ants. Baggage had not yet arrived so the 
main available tool was a machete. 
The Industrial Arts program needs to 
start from scratch. The first year for 
Manns will no doubt be spent in tribal 
language study and laying the ground- 
work for the program. Much courage 
will be needed and obviously much is 
represented in Darrell and Diana. 


The Arlo Raids continue to assist with 
the children’s hostel in Kinshasa. Arlo 
went to Congo April 30 and Mrs. Raid 
on July 23. Arlo has been sharing the 
building responsibility with Archie Grab- 
er and Marvin Isaac. The Raids have 
consented to serve as houseparents for 
the girls until some other person might 
be obtained. 


Marvin Isaac reports that the roof will 
soon be on the one wing and work is in 
progress on the remainder of the build- 
ing. Plans are to use part of the finished 
building for children arriving for school 
this fall. 


Samuel and Leona Entz moved to Ka- 
londa early in July. This is much more 
central for the location of the garage. 


NEWS... 


Sam is converting what was formerly a 
storage building into a garage building. 
The masons are currently building some 
sun-dried brick houses so Sam is waiting. 
Says he may need to wait about a month 
for their help. 


Leona has taken the responsibility for 
the Kalonda maternity. Lois Slagle, who 
was formerly in charge of this maternity, 
is now working in the Tshikapa hospital. 
Lodema Short during July moved to 
Nyanga from Kalonda. The pedagogy 
school for which she is responsible has 
been moved to Nyanga for the next 
school term. This gives greater oppor- 
tunity for diversity of studies on a single 
campus, Plans are to continue the six 
years secondary studies at Nyanga if 
sufficient teachers are available. 


MEDAC (Mennonite Economic Devel- 
opment Association — Congo) has sent 
additional funds via CIM for Congo. 
Funds. are scheduled for development of 
private enterprise in agriculture. Fremont 
Regier has been made responsible for 
the supervision of the investment. 

It is hoped that such investments: will 
aid Congolese to self-realization econom- 
ically. This could well be the nucleus for 
additional projects and personal dignity. 
It is given as a service of the church in 
America. 


Richard Steiner says June 13 was a great 
day for theological school graduates. 
Delegates of the EMC came for the oc- 
casion. These included President Ngongo 
David, Falanga Elie, Elmer Dick, and 
guest speaker Ivan Elrich. Eleven stu- 
dents graduated. The preceding Sunday 
the students dramatized the historical de- 
velopment of the School and added mu- 
sical numbers. Students themselves wrote 
the history. 


On July 4 Mayambi Sosthene and 
Richard Steiner flew to Ibadan, Nigeria, 
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as delegates of EMC to attend the Afri- 
can Congress on Evangelism. 


Ellis Gerber returned July 5 from Congo 
to join his family at Mountain Lake, 
Minnesota. He left last fall to fill a 
teaching vacancy. Due to political un- 
certainties at the time, Edna and chil- 
dren remained here. 


Missionaries home for furlough this sum- 
mer are as follows: 

Mr. and Mrs. Larry Rempel arrived 
in May. 

Mr. and Mrs. Wilbert Neuenschwand- 
er and family arrived in June. 

Mr. and Mrs. Harold Harms and fami- 
ly arrived in June. 

Mrs. Anna Ediger arrived in June. 

Henry Dirks arrived in June. 

Rev. and Mrs. Vernon J. Sprunger ar- 
rived in July. 

Mr. and Mrs. Wilmer Sprunger ar- 
rived in July. 

Dr. and Mrs. Merle Schwartz expect- 
ed in late August. 


George and Kathy Wall are the replace- 
ment MAF pilot team for CIM. George 
attended Reedley Jr. College, Tabor Col- 
lege, and completed the four year Mis- 
sionary Flight Course at the Moody 
Bible Institute. 

Kathy received a Bachelor of Arts 
Degree with a major in music in 1966 
from Wheaton College. She was a mem- 
ber of the Conservative Baptist Church. 
Upon marriage she joined the Menno- 
nite Brethren Church of Reedley, Cali- 
fornia, where George is a member. 

Both felt the call to missionary service 
when quite young. Kathy says she was 
only nine or ten years of age when she 
recognized such a _ call. George was 
moved during the junior college experi- 
ence. 

In the summer of 1965 they were ac- 
cepted by Missionary Aviation Fellow- 
ship, were married in 1966, studied the 
French language in Switzerland, and 
were assigned to Congo. Their reliable 
and inspiring services out from Tshikapa 
are very much appreciated. 

African friends of the Glenn Rockes 
heard of the death of Glenn’s father. One 
Saturday afternoon a group of women 
leaders, in keeping with African culture, 
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came to the Rocke home and presented 
them with a gift of the best kinds of 
firewood. 

The following day 38 women came 
and had a memorial service in the Rocke 
front yard. The Rockes responded by 
serving a meal of bidia and chicken. At 
the close the Congolese women added a 
generous cash gift. 

About a week later 10 women came 
from Kapemba (about six miles from 
Rockes). Each came with a gift. Some 
had wood, some pans of manioc or corn 
flour, others fruit—papaya, bananas, and 
one had eleven eggs. 


Rockes invited them in, they had a 
brief service, Glenn told the story of his 
father’s life. A meal was served. Night 
began to move in. 

Since this group came from across the 
river in dugouts, they decided to remain 
for the night. Rockes did not have ten 
beds so they suggested to their guests 
they might wish to stay with relatives or 
friends. Their preference was to remain 
with the Rockes. Blankets were laid on 
the floor in available spaces. In the 
morning Ina served pancakes and. tea. 
Suddenly another Congolese woman. ar- 
rived with a can of sardines so they 
quickly made bidia for good measure. 


After repeated “thank yous” the wom- 
en journeyed home. Obviously the 
Rockes were one of them. 


CHRIST-FOR-ALL is the current theme 
of much conversation in Congo. For the 
past two years, under the leadership of 
Mayambi Sosthene, a vigorous home vis- 
itation program has been established and 
1,874 prayer cells were set up. Sosthene 
went from village to village conducting 
group and mass meetings evangelizing 
and explaining the Christ-For-All pro- 
gram. 


During the month of May, Pastor 
Makanzu Jean, president of the Christ- 
For-All program in Congo, conducted 
mass meetings in the Eglise Mennonite 
au Congo area. This effort recorded 
6,278 conversions with approximately 
60,000 attending the services. Now the 
work of making dedicated, informed 
disciples of this group is urgent. 


Special effort in each place was made 
for these climactic meetings. Music 
groups rehearsed, personal counselors 
were trained, meeting places prepared, 
and meetings were advertised. People 
came from long distances. 


Pastor Makanzu and Sosthene were re- 
quired to use six different languages for 
the meetings — Tshiluba, Gipende, 
Chokwe, French, Lingala, and Kituba. 
The church took action to continue the 
special effort for another year. 


ADDRESSES OF C.I.M. MISSIONARIES 


Retired: 


Rev. and Mrs. Russell Schnell 
203 W. State Street 
Trenton, Ohio 45067 

Mrs. Emma Moser 

318 W. Main Street 

Berne, Indiana 46711 

Miss Erma Birky 

33 South Parkwood 
Pasadena, California 91107 
Miss Agnes Sprunger 

106 Washington St. 

Berne, Indiana 46711 

Mr. and Mrs. Roy Yoder 
1320 N. 30th Drive 
Phoenix, Arizona 85009 


On Extended Leave: 


Mr. and Mrs. Loyal Schmidt 
1515 S. 10th Street 
Omaha, Nebraska 68108 


Rev. and Mrs. Rudolph C. Martens 
Rano 


Wayland, Iowa 52654 

Miss Anna Quiring 

Box 105 

Mountain Lake, Minnesota 56159 


Rey. and Mrs. Harvey Barkman 
Landmark, Manitoba, Canada 


Dr. and Mrs. Melvin Loewen 
Pacific College 

1717 S. Chestnut 

Fresno, California 93702 


Miss Amanda Reimer 

Ste. E-209 Colony Street 
Winnipeg 1, Manitoba, Canada 
Rev. and Mrs. Allan Wiebe 
720 Howe Street 

Dallas, Oregon 97338 


Miss Selma Unruh 
202 S. Birch Street 
Hillsboro, Kansas 67063 


Rev. and Mrs. Harold Graber 
Elbing, Kansas 67041 


Rev. and Mrs. Robert Bontrager 
874 Livingstone Avenue 
Syracuse, New York 13210 


Dr. and Mrs. John Zook 
2503 N.E. Skidmore 
Portland, Oregon 97211 


Miss Mary Hiebert 
33006 Fraserway 
Abbotsford, British Columbia, Canada 


On Furlough 


Rev. and Mrs. Levi Keidel 

% 722 Main St., Box 347 
Newton, Kansas 67114 

Rev. and Mrs. Ellis Gerber 
Box 41 

Mt. Lake, Minnesota 56159 
Mr. and Mrs. Lawrence Rempel 
Mountain Lake, Minnesota 56159 
Miss Tina Warkentin 

Box 62 

Superb, Saskatchewan, Canada 
Mr. and Mrs. Henry Dirks 

Box 39 

Virgil, Ontario, Canada 

Mr. and Mrs. Harold Harms 
511 Lewis 

Dallas, Oregon 97338 


Mrs. Anna J. N. Ediger 
112 Miller Avenue 
Dallas, Oregon 97338 


Rev. and Mrs. Vernon J. Sprunger 
412 W. Main 
Berne, Indiana 46711 


Mr. and Mrs. Wilmer Sprunger 
412 West Main 
Berne, Indiana 46711 


Mr. and Mrs. Wilbert Neuenschwander 
Route 1, Box 16 
Berne, Indiana 46711 


Dr. and Mrs. Merle Schwartz 
% 251 West Hively Avenue 
Elkhart, Indiana 46514 
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B.P. 4081, Kinshasa II 
Republic of Congo 


Mr. and Mrs. Marvin Isaac 
Rev. and Mrs. Archie Graber 
Rev. and Mrs. Richard Steiner 
Mr. and Mrs. Arlo Raid 


Kamayala: 
Miss Bertha Miller 
Rev. and Mrs. Melvin Claassen 
Rev. and Mrs. Ben Eidse 


B.P. 1, Tshikapa, via Kinshasa 
Republic of Congo 
Miss Aganetha Friesen 
Mr. and Mrs. Herman Buller 
Miss Tina Quiring 
Rev. and Mrs. Arthur B. Janz 
Miss Anita Janzen 
Miss Frieda Guengerich 
Miss Mary Epp 
Dr. and Mrs. James H. Steiner 
Dr. and Mrs. Ralph Ewert 
Rev. and Mrs. James Bertsche 


Kalonda Station: 
Rev. and Mrs. Elmer Dick 
Miss Lois Slagle 
Miss Lodema Short 
Miss Fanny Schmallenberger 
Miss Anna V. Liechty 


Charlesville Station: 
Rev. and Mrs. Glenn Rocke 
Mr. and Mrs. Darrell Mann 


Nyanga Station: 
Miss Betty Quiring 
Mr. and Mrs. John E. Klaassen 
Rev. and Mrs. Samuel Entz 
Rev. Frank J. Enns 
Mr. and Mrs. Fremont Regier 
Rev. and Mrs. Earl Roth 
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On the Field 


E.T.E.K. 
Kimpese, via Kinshasa 
Republic of Congo 
Rev. and Mrs. Peter Buller 
Rev. and Mrs. Peter Falk 


I.M.C.K., Tshikaji 

B.P. 619 

Luluabourg, Kinshasa 

Republic of Congo 
Miss Hulda Banman 


B.P. 900 

Luluabourg, Kinshasa 

Republic of Congo 
Mr. and Mrs. Marvin Storrer 
Rey. and Mrs. Charles Sprunger 


IN BELGIUM: 


5, rue du Champ-de-Mars 

Bruxelles 5, Belgium 
Miss Elda Hiebert 
Miss Leona Schrag 


95 Chausee D’Ixelles 
Bruxelles 5, Belgium 


Dr. and Mrs. John Byler 


66 rue Coloniale 
Watermael, Bruxelles 17, Belgium 


Drs. Walter and Betty Shelly 


CONGO INLAND MISSION 


The Congo Inland Mission was founded in 1911 to engage interested 
Mennonite bodies in a united effort to (1) carry out the last command 
of our Lord Jesus Christ of preaching the Gospel to every creature 
(Matt. 28:19-20, Mark 16:15), and (2) to build His church in accord- 
ance with His own espoused purpose. (Matt. 16:18, 1 Cor. 3:11.) 


To accomplish these objectives, the mission has sought to develop 
in its assigned geographic area, a balanced program of evangelism, 
Christian leadership training, education, medical assistance, and re- 
lated efforts directed to strengthening the Christian village com- 
munity life with the church as its center. 


Now the church is planted and self-governing. By request of the 
church, missionaries continue to give assistance in church administra- 
tion and technology. The church receives economic aid from the mis- 


sion to strengthen its cause. 


INTERNATIONAL HEADQUARTERS 


251 West Hively Avenue 
Elkhart, Indiana 46514 


ADMINISTRATIVE STAFF 


Reuben Short, Exec. Secretary 

George B. Neufeld, Asst. Treas. 
Lorraine Lowenberg, Office Secretary 
Mrs. Geo. B. Neufeld, Dir. Ladies Aux. 


COOPERATING AGENCIES 
(For receiving and receipting of funds) 
Board of Missions 


722 Main Street, Box 347 
Newton, Kansas 67114 


Evangelical Mennonite Church 
7237 Leo Road 
Fort Wayne, Indiana 46805 


E.M.B. Conference 
5800 S. 14th St. 
Omaha, Nebraska 68107 


Canadian Representatives: 


George Groening 
84 Canyon Dr. N.W. 
Calgary, N.E. Alberta, Canada 


George F. Loewen 
Steinbach, Manitoba, Canada 


AFRICAN HEADQUARTERS 


B.P. 1, Tshikapa, Kinshasa 
Congo Republic, Africa 


OFFICERS OF THE BOARD 


President 

R. L. Hartzler 

809 N. Evans Street 
Bloomington, Illinois 67101 
Vice-President 

Milo Nussbaum 

1050 S. Fourth 

Morton, Illinois 61550 


Recording Secretary 
William Regehr 

5800 S. 14th St. 

Omaha, Nebraska 68107 
Treasurer 


Lotus Troyer 
Smithville, Ohio 44677 
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CAPITAL INVESTMENT PROJECTS 


Congo Church Headquarters Office $15,000.00 
Land for Children’s Hostel 10,000.00 
House for Missionary in Congo 4,000.00 
Theological School Development 20,000.00 
Agricultural Services Extension 5,000.00 
Car for Congo Church 4,000.00 


We anticipate rebuilding the Mukedi Hospital which was de- 
stroyed by rebels in 1964. Perhaps someone would like to give this 
as a memorial. Will be glad to discuss this with interested party. 


We can offer you small projects too. Do write to: 


Reuben Short 

Congo Inland Mission 
251 West Hively Avenue 
Elkhart, Indiana 46514 


for information. No obligation for such request. We do urge you 


first of all to support your local and conference program. We pre- 
sent these needs for people who like to do something extra. 


THIS ISSUE - “Consequences of Awareness’ 


Noma Jacqueline 
is becoming aware of her 
surroundings and of you. 


Are you aware of your 
surroundings and of her 
plight? 


She’s looking to you? 
Look to her and think. 
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WHAT THIS ISSUE IS ABOUT -- 


Five major articles appear in this issue pointing up different aspects of aware- 
ness. Each is telling something about Congo life. All the writers are veteran mis- 
sionaries of the Congo. 


Levi Keidel illustrates the problem by calling it a “TRAP.” Richard Steiner 
conducted an “Off the cuff” interview with three Congolese leaders. Peter Buller 
relates the actual experiences of four different men. Art Janz calls attention to 
some of the programs inducing awareness. And Betty Quiring recalls how aware- 
ness is in progress. We hope you will find these articles helpful in understanding 
what is going on in the Eglise Mennonite au Congo and community. 


Becoming aware is a human struggle without geographic bounds. Knowledge 
about substance is abundant, overwhelming, and increasing. The marvelous handi- 
work of God in the Creative act is awesome. There is yet no end in sight to realiza- 
tion of God’s world. 


Moral discovery and responsibility is where man flounders. He struggles for 
lack of understanding. He is stymied for lack of strength to implement what he 
does know. He is torn asunder. He is tormented like the apostle Paul, “For the 
good that I would I do not: but the evil which I would not, that I do.” 


Awareness however suggests more than simple enlightenment. It implies the 
competitive. Some people know, they have, and they dominate. Others do not 
know, do not have, and are subjected. The “do nots” struggle, employing whatever 
means may be available, to share in some of the benefits and privileges of those 
who possess. They have by various exposures become aware of their plight and 
that with similar opportunities such as in reach of their more fortunate beings, 
they too could share in a better life. Their inability to nse rapidly by themselves 
coupled with the selfish withholding of those who have, produces a multitude of 
evil thoughts and acts. 


Confusion and frustration are multiplied when the church goes to such a people 
in the name of Christ. It goes proclaiming salvation from sin through Christ. It 
demands a high standard of moral and ethical life. It imposes this in the name of 
Christ on a redeemed people. Then too often it leaves the redeemed competitively 
struggling for a little better life with little hope of realizing such in his lifetime. He 
may not even see it for his children. The “TRAP” becomes very real. 


This bewildered person, a multitude of them making a society, develops a per- 
sonality complex difficult to understand by the one with opportunity. Sparring takes 
place, often violence since other methods seem to fail, and polarization becomes 
greater. 


It is our responsibility to attempt to understand. Then understanding to do what 
is within our power to alleviate and correct. This does not mean we will obliterate 
evil. But it does mean we are giving a fellow human being a chance on the same 
level as we may be to cope with it. 


At the foot of the cross the ground is level. Every man is responsible according 
to ability and opportunity. (RS) 


MISSIONARIES are saying -- 


Peter Buller 

“Just as do Americans, Africans grapple with the question as to whether life shall 
be oriented towards the material or the spiritual. Many choose the material. Yet 
when they become aware in the fullest sense of the truth revealed in Christ, the 
spiritual is brought into focus.” 


James Bertsche 

“Generally, I think the situation here is quite relaxed. There is once again a tre- 
mendous European population here. ... A British firm, officially recognized by 
the central government is now in the process of setting up a buying counter in 
Tshikapa which will be the legal outlet for diamonds in the area. . . . There are 
foodstuffs and merchandise galore in the stores now, but the prices are high... . 
indeed out of reach for the average wage earner. . . . There is talk again of hiking 
the wage scale across the country by government decree.” 


Elmer Dick 

“TI am in the midst of translating a book on Hermeneutics which I am teaching this 
year and also a book on Homiletics. So far enthusiasm over the material presented 
has been good enough to give one joy in pushing on.” 


Herman Buller 

“We are happy to have the water system working and a fairly good supply of fresh 
water at the hospital.” 

“We have our problems with the Union and Labor laws. . . . Hope we can bear the » 
financial demands these are bringing upon us through increased salaries, over-time, 
etc. I’m still hoping we can avoid a Union Contract.” 


Richard Steiner 

“Archie (Graber), Arlo (Raid) and Marv (Isaac) have done a beautiful job at 
the hostel. When you know what’s happening elsewhere, you really understand 
how fortunate CIM is. Harold Harms deserves no little credit for the success of this 
project.” 


Dean Linsenmeyer (Pax man in CIM COMAS PROGRAM) 

When asked the question by Fremont Regier why he was willing to push himself 
with such effort trip after trip to often half-interested people he replied, “If all the 
folks were as disinterested and lethargic as that joker we just visited it would get 
old and I’d throw in the towel. But there are always some like Sha’Malanga in 
Kipoke village who has done such a tremendous job of going from the original 
three rabbits he bought from us in January to 47 rabbits in four months. He has 
rabbits to feed his family and visitors. He has helped numerous friends of his start 
rabbit projects, selling them rabbits, and building hutches, each one as neat and 
well built as his own. Thinking of him giving an occasional rabbit to his struggling 
little church as his tithe gives me energy to push my poor old bike through this 
sand. On that route we have over 400 rabbits where they were practically non- 
existent a year ago. Think of old Pastor Mayele where we were last night. He 
often doesn’t get his monthly salary, he has lots of guests and a big family. If any- 
one needs help to raise rabbits, he does. . . . And on each extension trip I always 
get into a really valuable discussion here or there with a teacher or farmer where 
I have a chance to relate. It’s these mutually beneficial discussions of the witness 
of the Holy Spirit or some other pressing spiritual problem that makes this work 
so exciting and worthwhile.” 
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HOW PEOPLE ACT WHEN THEY ARE CAUGHT IN ... 


“Live a life as your 
father’s? Never, Never, 
NEVER!” 


THE TRAP 


by Levi Keidel 





Your wandering thoughts take the form of a dream. You are a Congolese boy. 
Your skin is black. Your nose is flat. Your lips are thick. You wear a waist cloth. 
You live in a mud-walled hut with a grass roof. At night you sleep on a hard reed- 
covered bamboo rack covering yourself with one scratchy grey blanket. You are 
eight years old, and you want to go to school. But your parents, afraid of exposing 
you to a way of life so different from the way of life they’ve always known, say 
FINO 


You love your father. You know that he does not mean to do you wrong. He has 
worked tirelessly to keep the fingernails of hunger from scratching your stomach. 
He and your mother have denied themselves of things they needed in order to pay 
a witch doctor his fee to keep you from sickness. 


“The Trap” ... from page 5 
F 


But you have also begun to understand 
that there has been a reason for this life 
of. hardship. You’ve seen your mother 
weep, because all the money she had 
tied in her waist belt bought so little 
food at the marketplace. You’ve seen 
your father tricked into selling his corn 
harvest for a ridiculously low price. 


You remember when the village chief 
needed some extra meat to entertain 
guests on a festival day; he took two 
of your father’s four pigs and slew them. 
Your father didn’t know what the law 
books say; he had no recourse for justice. 
When he was threatened, he suffered 
silently, and told us he was dropping 
the affair. 


Your father does not know what is 
going on in the world. He cannot read. 
He is caught in a trap. All his days he 
has lived in this trap. Because of it, he 
has suffered. Your mother has suffered. 
You have suffered. Because of this, all 
that his hoe brings from the field goes 
into the mouth. It would always be this 
way. You vow deep in your heart that 
to your dying breath you will not be 
caught in this trap. Live a life as your 
father’s? Never. Never. NEVER! 


Over the word of your parents, you 
begin going to the mission school. It is 
four miles one way, and you walk it 
every day, but you like it. All the first 
year you work hard to learn the letters, 
their sounds, and simple words. Your 
pencil is your finger; your tablet is the 
dusty earthen floor at your feet. You are 
promoted into the second year, and earn 
your first status symbol: a cardboard 
slate on which to write your exercises. 


For your third-year studies you must 
have books. Your parents say they do 
not have money to help you. You beg 
the missionary for a job, and get it. 
You earn money to buy your first shirt 
and trousers. You accept Jesus, and begin 
to see all of life from an entirely different 
perspective. Suddenly you recognize that 
a great chasm now separates you from 
the way of your tribal fathers. Be a 
slave to the whims of evil spirits? Be 
forever chained to a jungle spear and 
field hoe to stay alive? NEVER! As your 
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horizons grow, you resolve to do GREAT 
things! 

Graduating day arrives. What a day 
of joy it is! You feel a great sense of 
accomplishment. You have walked more 
weary miles than you can count. Many 
times you had so tortured your brains 
that your head ached. You have tri- 
umphed over the opposition of parents 
and tribal customs. You begged money 
from relatives to buy a new shirt and a 
pair of used shoes for graduation. When 
you feel the school director place the 
graduation certificate in your hand, you 
stop worrying for a few moments about 
how you are going to pay off your debts. 

This is a day of supreme victory. This 
is a day when you publicly break with 
the way of life of your forefathers. This 
day is a sign that the trap is remaining 
behind you—that your dreams are com- 
ing closer within reach. You are happy. 
You are headed for great things. 

During summer vacation you spend 
hours with buddies wandering in the 
jungle, fishing in its streams, spinning 
exhilarating dreams about things you plan 
to do in the future. Then you receive the 
call to come take entrance exams for high 
school. You learn that because of the 
large number of students graduating 
from grade school this year, only two 
or three of 10 will find a place in high 
school. That’s all the high schools there 
are. 

You MUST pass this entrance exam. 
You study for it. You pray about it. 
You lie awake nights thinking about it. 
You take the exam. Then you lie awake 
more nights worrying about questions 
vou fear you missed, until the exam 
results are published. 

Then one day word comes that the 
names of those who have been accepted 
for high school are posted on the school 
bulletin board. You run with all the 
strength you have the four miles to the 
mission station school. You elbow your 
way into the clutch of kids packed about 
the bulletin board. You focus your eyes 
on. the list—up—down—up—down; there 
must be another list. It can’t be. Your 
name is not there. 

Suddenly your world collapses. Your 


Continued on page 22 


An Interview on -- 


CONGO CULTURE’S AWARENESS 
of the CHURCH 


by Richard L. Steiner 


Missionary Richard L. Steiner is a CIM-EMC professor of the theological school 
(Ecole de Theologie Evangelique de Kinshasa) directing the practical works depart- 
ment of the school in Kinshasa. 


He interviewed three of his students. The interview was tape recorded in French 
and the participants had no advance warning to prepare themselves. Thus the answers 
reflect initial reactions. Translation to English by Steiner. 


RICHARD L. STEINER: We wish to 
discuss different aspects of the subject of 
Congo culture and the Church. Express 
yourself freely on the questions I will 
ask you. There will be different points of 
view expressed as each of you have dif- 
ferent backgrounds. Josephe Nzita has 
been a pastor for the Christian and Mis- 
sionary Alliance Church for seven years. 
He also teaches religion in the public 
schools in Kinshasa. Thomas Kwenda 
has been a church clerk for fifteen years. 
For the past two months he has pastored 
the large Dendale British Baptist Mis- 
sionary Society Church. Ferdinand 
N’shole is a pastor who teaches religion 
in the schools. Let’s begin. What do the 
non-Christians think of the Church in 
the Congo? Do they respect the Church? 


JOSEPHE NZITA: I think the pagans 
don’t respect the Church. If they would 
respect the Church, they would believe 
in God, attend Church and listen to what 
the Church says. The pastors must go i _ 
to each house to see what the Christians Josephe Nzita 








Thomas Kwenda 


need. If the pagans need to be saved, 
they ought to listen to what the pastors 
say. There are many pagans in Kinshasa 
who frequent bars and do what they 
please. 


STEINER: Is there any advantage in 
identifying yourself as a pastor as you 
rub shoulders with those in other sectors 
of the Congo culture? For example, do 
you let a policeman know that you are 
a pastor in your business contacts with 
him? 


THOMAS KWENDA: I can say there is 
an advantage to do so. In contact with 
the police or the government authorities, 
I explain that I am a pastor and they 
respect me. One day when I went to 
visit a patient at the hospital at Kintambo 
(a commune of Kinshasa), it was al- 
ready 7 o’clock in the evening and the 
door was closed. Those inside had to 
leave and those outside couldn’t go in. 
I wanted to go in, the sentry wou!dn’t 
let me. Then I exp'ained that I was a 
pastor. Immediately he let me go in to 
visit a patient. So there was an advantage 
to be a pastor of a church. During church 
services the police who pass by show 
respect. Evidently there is another side 
to it at times. The goverrment also rec- 
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ognizes the Church. There is a difference 
between the attitude of the government 
and that of the pagans. In our area 
there are those who drink, who make fun 
of the Church. They don’t show any 
respect to the Church and what it teaches. 


STEINER: What do you think of the 
attitude of various elements of the Congo 
towards the Church? 


FERDINAND N’SHOLE: Generally I 
find there is respect for the Church here 
in Congo. That is an advantage because 
the police usually see the pastors as good 
comrades. They let them enter public 
places and respect them. They don’t give 
them trouble as some others get. The pas- 
tors show their identification cards and 
are permitted to pass by or go into re- 
stricted areas. If a pastor doesn’t have 
the necessary papers, he is held, how- 
ever, to discuss the matter with the 
police. Here’s a personal example. One 
day when I was on vacation and instead 
of going to school to teach, I was sitting 
at home. I saw that my family had 
nothing to eat. I went to do a little work, 
to lend a helping hand for a firm some- 
where in Limete (a commune in Kin- 
shasa). I helped there until 4 o’clock. 
Then I returned home. When I arrived 





Ferdinand N’Shole 


home, one of my past friends called me 
and asked me to give him 50 makuta 
(one dollar). In my pocket were 20 
makuta, what I had received for my 
work. He wanted to see what I had in 
my pocket. I didn’t want him to inspect 
me, so I started to run. A policeman, 
passing by, saw me running. He asked 
me, “What are you trying to do?” I ex- 
plained, “I am playing with my friend 
on this lot. That’s why I’m running.” He 
answered, “You’ve committed a serious 
infraction.” Then he threw me into jail. 
I protested, asking him to let me explain. 
He didn’t let me. “Tomorrow we'll hear 
your story,” he said. Thus I was in prison 
without discussion or without being able 
to explain what I was doing. I slept there 
all night until noon the next day. Not 
until 2 o’clock was my case heard and 
I was released. There is generally a re- 
spect for the Church, but there are diffi- 
cult cases when the government and the 
police neglect this respect of Church 
authorities. 


STEINER: Do you agree with this, Fer- 
dinand? Is there always a good influence 
recognized as coming from the Church? 
Does the Church sometimes exercise a 
bad influence on the culture according to 
non-Christians? 


N’SHOLE: I think it’s a good influence, 
too. Let’s note the influence of the 
Church in the schools. The Church in 
relation to the public schools presents 
to them a good example. The pupils in 
the public schools who don’t have any 
religious morality are the concern of 
the pastors. That shows that the Church 
has a good character which it wants to 
transmit to these pupils. Later these 
pupils can build the Church. Our Church 
depends on the youth. This teaching re- 
ligion in the public schools by the Church 
is a good thing, a good way to transmit 
the Good News to the little ones who 
are God’s creatures. 


STEINER: Has the Church changed or 
influenced the Congo culture in any way? 


NZITA: I think so. The Church can in- 
fluence the culture through the Word 
of God. When I speak to others, I can 
say, “Be careful of this. Don’t do this. 


You must reconsider this.” The pastor 
has the right to tell right and wrong to 
the pagan who knows nothing of morality. 
Yes, there are some who know very well 
what the pastor is talking about when he 
says, “I shall not do this. If I did, I would 
die spiritually. I would be a sinner.” 
There are some authorities who respect 
us when we say not to do this or that. 
I myself speak to the government which 
has more authority than I. I go to them. 
I sit in their offices and say, “Do this. 
Do that. Be careful here. Don’t let your 
rank blind you from doing right. You 
must be saved. You must believe what 
we read in the Bible, the only Book 
which explains how to be saved. Read it. 
Study it. To have good character you 
must have faith in God, in His Word, in 
His only Son as Savior.” An army officer 
once told me, “Pastor, every time you 
come here for the work of God, we 
thank you very much. We see what you 
are doing in our camp and we are very 
happy to listen to you.” And he was even 
a Catholic who listened to me. But it was 
because I spoke not for myself but for 
God. 


STEINER: Do the pagans want the 
Church to remain in Congo or do they 
wish to get rid of it? 


NZITA: There are pagans who don’t 
want the Church to remain in Congo. 
But the Church will remain. When I go 
into the bars to witness, the soldiers taunt 
me. “Pastor, do you know that God is 
alive? Are you sure that the world is 
coming to an end?” I answer, “Yes, there 
will be an end to the world.” They react 
saying, “You are taught lies, you pastors 
and you missionaries. You teach evil 
words to men and little children.” But I 
answer, “Yes, but that’s what God has 
said. That will happen. There will be 
an end to the world.” There are some 
pagans who don’t even want to attend 
church. There are those who go but once 
a year, as at Christmas and that’ all for 
them. They say, “To be a member of the 
Church, I cannot.” I have seen this atti- 
tude in schoolteachers, in soldiers and 
in others. But I say, “Be careful. If you 
leave for war now, don’t put your hope 
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BECOMING 
AWARE 
of the TRUTH 


by Peter Buller 


In 1952 when I first came to Africa, 
a Belgian commercial gentleman who 
supervised a chain of stores in our 
Nyanga area spent an evening in our 
home. As a young missionary I shared 
with him my healthy confidence that 
the gospel would make profound changes 
in the lives of Africans who accepted it. 
The Belgian who had spent a lifetime in 
Congo countered: “You are mistaken. 
Africa will accept the outward trappings 
of your civilization. But your gospel will 
never become an integral part of the 
African. Beneath the external veneer of 
civilization and Christianity there will 
always be the primitive African un- 
touched by your message.” 

In the years since then I have often 
remembered those words. The question 
put bluntly is simply this: Is Christian 
mission in the Congo producing changed 
men; or as my Belgian friend suggested, 
are we merely hoodwinking ourselves into 
believing that the gospel penetrates the 
soul of Africa? 

How can we know? Jesus once told 
the Jews: “And you shall know the 
truth and the truth shall make you free.” 
At another time He said: “I am the way 
the TRUTH and the life.” An implica- 
tion is clearly there. The ultimate knowl- 
edge and awareness of truth is an expe- 
riential knowledge of the person of 
Christ. Thus the touchstone by which 
we can answer the question asked above 
is another question: Does an awareness 
and knowledge of the truth of the person 
of Jesus Christ change the interior di- 
rection of African lives? My basic ap- 
proach in the remainder of this article 
will be to let young Africans speak 
personally to this subject. 

If my Belgian guest is correct, then 
in a moment of despair and fear, the 
African Christian will loose his awareness 
of the truth in Christ and return to his 
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old fetishes and superstitions for the 
ultimate answer. 


Charles says— 

Charles, a student at the Theological 
school says: “Just before Christmas my 
grandfather died, but since I was in 
school I was not able to go to my village 
to attend his funeral according to tribal 
custom. During Christmas vacation when 
I traveled by train, all my belongings in- 
cluding my books, Bible, clothing and 
radio fell from the train and were lost. 
My family insisted. “You must consult 
a fetish maker and go to the cemetery 
to contact your grandfather for surely 
his anger at your failure to come to his 
funeral has caused you this grievous loss.’ 
I had to make a clear choice between 
the truth of Christ and the claims of my 
ancestral paganism which was thrusting 
itself upon me. I found my answer in 
the words of Jesus in Matthew 6: ‘. . . do 
not be anxious about your life; . . . what 
you shall wear .. . . Look at the birds 
of the air. . . your heavenly Father feeds 
them. Are you not of more value than 
they?’ ” 

Again, if my Belgian friend is right, 
then the measure of an African’s life 
must be the material gain that can come 
to him in life with the advent of western 
civilization. Just as do Americans, Afri- 
cans grapple with the question as to 
whether their life shall be oriented 
towards the material or the spiritual. 
Many choose the material. Yet when they 
become aware in the fullest sense of the 
truth revealed in Christ, the spiritual is 
brought into fucus. This is how Joseph 
stated it: 


Joseph stated it 

“In 1963 I entered the pastoral training 
school of my mission. I went there be- 
cause the church suggested it. But in my 
deepest heart I knew I would never be 
a pastor. That is no way to earn money. 
A good way to make money is to become 
a government agent. And that is the di- 
rection I decided to follow. But in 1964, 
rebellion broke out in the area where I 
was attending school. Overnight our 
ordered life became pandemonium. Mis- 
sionaries left and the work of years 
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MISSIONARIES TO CONGO -- 





Mary Penner 


MARY PENNER originates from Altona, 
Manitoba. She is a member of the Evan- 
gelical Mennonite Brethren Conference, 
attended Winnipeg Bible Institute, Grace 
Bible Institute, and has an R.N. from 
Grace Hospital Nursing School of Winni- 
peg, Manitoba. She also studied at Moth- 
er’s Hospital of London, England, re- 
ceiving an S.C.M. in midwifery. She has 
given service in London, Switzerland, 
and Haiti. Her assignment in Haiti was 
under the direction of MCC. 


Mary comes to CIM highly recom- 
mended by friends and her church. After 
Elda Hiebert left the Nyanga station, the 
Wilmer Sprungers returned to the States 
for furlough (Kenlyn Sprunger is an 
R.N.); and the Samuel Entzes moved to 
Kalonda from Nyanga (Leona Entz is 
an R.N.); our nursing staff was almost 
depleted for that area. A special plea 
was made and Mary responded to it. 
We now look forward to her going to 
Congo in the very near future. Time of 
departure is not yet established due to 
need for adequate support. She is going 
as a Voluntary Service Nurse. i 


TINA WARKENTIN is no stranger to 
Congo. Since June 1964 she has been 
working in the CIM program at the 
Kimpese hospital. She serves as general 
office manager and secretary. She re- 
turned to Canada for furlough in March 
1968 and returned to the Congo Septem- 
ber 26, 1968. By personal choice, her 
furlough was abbreviated. 


Tina comes from Superb, Saskatche- 
wan, and is a member of the General Con- 
ference Mennonite Church. She attended 
Saskatoon Business College and the Ros- 
thern Bible School. She has given service 
under the direction of MCC in Vienna, 
Berlin, and Greece. Also for Menno 
Travel Service in Kinshasa for three years 
prior to her coming to CIM. Her broad 
experience, seemingly boundless energy, 
and unreserved dedication to God and 
for service to people distinguishes her as 
unusual. Prior to her return to Congo, 
the Universite Libre du Congo requested 
her services, however because of need, 
she was re-assigned to Kimpese. = 





Tina Warkentin 


1] 





Donovan and Naomi Unruh 


DONOVAN AND NAOMI UNRUH left 
October 25 for language study in Brux- 
elles. They were commissioned as mis- 
sionaries from the First Mennonite 
Church of Beatrice, Nebraska, and are 
members of the General Conference 
Mennonite church. 


Donovan is a graduate of Bethel Col- 
lege and received a master’s degree in 
Foreign Service from Scarritt College. He 
was pastor of the Kingman, Kansas, 
Zion Mennonite church for two years, 
and was in PAX service in Congo from 
1959 until the forced evacuation of 1960. 
Later after marriage to Naomi Reimer 
the two returned to Congo for a Volun- 
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tary Service assignment sponsored by 
MCC. 

Naomi received a bachelor of science 
degree in elementary education from 
Bethel College, taught one year in the 
American School in Kinshasa and later 
three years in the Nashville, Tenn., 
Metropolitan school. 

Unruhs are scheduled to spend from 
nine months to one year in Bruxelles 
learning the French language and other 
cultural subjects. They will then proceed 
on to Congo to serve as village evange- 
lists. Plans are for Donovan to be or- 
dained by the Eglise Mennonite au Congo 
after arrival. This will be the first or- 
dination of this sort for the newly 
organized EMC and also for CIM. | 





ARNOLD and GRACE HARDER have 
given themselves for service in Congo 
as agriculture missionaries. Both have 
farm backgrounds giving them the es- 
sential background experience for the 
involvement. 

Arnold attended Freeman Junior Col- 
lege and received a B.S. in Agriculture 
from the University of Minnesota. He 
has worked with F.F.A. and 4-H clubs. 
Employment included welding, ware- 
house helper, construction, and feed-mill 
operation. He spent three years in PAX 
service under MCC in West Pakistan 
working in land reclamation, boys’ camp, 
and a mechanic in a technical school. He 
is a member of the First Mennonite 
Church of Mt. Lake, Minnesota. Here on 
October 20, 1968, he was commissioned 


with his wife Grace. 


Grace took the Christian Education 
course at Grace Bible Institute and has 
had experience as receptionist, bookkeep- 
er, and secretarial work. She, too, is a 
member of First Mennonite church ot 
Mt. Lake, Minn. 

Harders left for language study in 
Bruxelles on October 30. They will spend 
from nine months to one year there and 
then proceed to Congo. They will work 
in the jointly sponsored COMAS (Coago 
Mennonite Agricultural Service) program 
of CIM-MCC now directed by Fremont 
Regier. It is hoped that with this addi- 
tional permanent help and PAX men 
as needed, an agriculture program can 
be established all over the EMC area and 
beyond. Fa] 
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PROGRAM 
INDUCING 
AWARENESS 


by Art Janz 


The preaching of the Word creates 
within the hearts of those who accept 
it an awareness of (or a desire for) a 
better way of life. Several months before 
the Congo became independent a Belgian 
official visted us at Nyanga station. He 
was making a survey of all new religious 
sects and endeavoring to assess the prob- 
able threats of any revolutionary activity 
in our area. I asked him at the time 
what he believed to be the cause for the 
growing restlessness among the people. 
His reply startled me. He placed much 
of the blame for the people not being 
satisfied with the status quo upon the 
Protestant and Catholic missions and 
especially upon our teaching of the Bible. 
Our aim as missionaries is to teach the 
Congolese of Christ, whom to know 
aright is life eternal, but this very teach- 
ing has set off a chain reaction which 
finally resulted in many other changes 
as well. 

The primary motive our earliest mis- 
sionaries. had in establishing schools was 
to teach the new believers to read God’s 
Word for themselves. In the first schools 
mostly adults were in attendance. Soon 
it was felt that children should also be 
given an opportunity to learn. When they 
came to learn, the teacher could daily 
present the claims of Christ upon their 
lives. At first it was very difficult to get 
the village children to attend classes. The 
missionary would go to the local chief 
and beg him for some of his village 
children to enroll as students. Today the 
same chief or his successor is at the 
missionary’s door begging and even of- 
fering bribes for the privilege of en- 
rolling children of his village, especially 
on the secondary level. 

I asked several of my Congolese 
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friends what had motivated them to 
leave their village and walk many miles 
to attend the mission schools. The second 
generation Christian simply said, “My 
parents sent me—it was the normal pro- 
cedure to be followed.” My first genera- 
tion Christian said the following: “At the 
very first my desire was to have more 
chickens, more ducks, more doves, and 
more goats than anyone else in our 
village had. I believed that learning in 
school would help me achieve this goal 
and so I set off toward the mission sta- 
tion and began attending school. Later 
on I was amused when I thought of my 
earliest ambitions for by now these am- 
bitions had changed, and I now desired 
the prestige, respect and salary that a 
schoolteacher enjoyed. Secretly I also 
wondered whether I would really be 
able to teach the children as I had been 
taught. So when the opportunity for high- 
er learning presented itself I was eager 
to accept it and after a few more years 
of study I became a schoolteacher. Begin- 
ning in 1957 I left all my salary as sav- 
ings with my missionary friend. I was 
now living off the income from my 
chickens, doves, goats and ducks that I 
had begun to raise as a young boy. In- 
dependence came and my missionary 
friend left and of course my reclaiming 
of all back salaries was uncertain. How- 
ever, the missionary returned and in 1962 
after withdrawing my savings I bought a 
small hammer mill to do custom grind- 
ing in our area. With these added earn- 
ings I was able to think of buying a 
radio, and a motor scooter. I even built 
a home with real glass windows. In the 
meantime I continued my teaching, trying 
to do my job well before God and man. 
Soon the local church asked me to do 
the work of a treasurer for them. My 
monthly reports I submitted to the cen- 
tral C.I.M. treasurer’s office.” 

His monthly reports to the central 
office were so superior that when it 
came time to choose an Eglise Mennonite 
au Congo general treasurer, he was asked 
to accept this responsible position. 

So this little village boy’s desire for 
the most ducks, chicken, doves, and goats. 
brought him to the mission school where 
he was presented with the claims of 
Christ upon his young life and which 


one day he came to accept as his own. 
Upon confessing his faith in Christ his 
desire to be baptized was granted and 
he became an integral part of the Church 
of Christ in Congo. In our schools he 
had learned to “make the books talk.” 
This same story with only slight varia- 
tions is repeated endlessly in the lives 
of young men throughout this land. We 
do not need to “sell” education. It has 
long since “sold” itself through the lives 
of many of our young people, whether 
this be on a primary, secondary or 
University level. 

In “selling” girls schooling a com- 
pletely different approach was needed. 
The village parents were not convinced 
that this was a desirable thing. So the 
early missionaries worked at the matter 
through the lives of the young men. Any 
young man who desired to go on to 
higher learning had to bring his fiancée 
to the mission station to attend school. 
This plan worked. If the girl did not 
apply herself, the young man was called 
and he would scold her and even threaten 
to jilt her if she would not buckle down 
and learn. By now, this rule is no longer 
in effect. We have young ladies who 
have completed training as_ teachers, 
nurse aids, and also home economics 
majors, etc. The young men want their 
wives to have more training in order to 
be more on the same level with them- 
selves. In Bible Institute and in Theology 
school the wives go to school along 
with their husbands. To be sure in a 
slightly different type of program but 
nevertheless she is fully involved in the 
training as well. 

It is very difficult to create a desire 
for Bible training in a person except that 
the Spirit of God does this. If the desire 
is only for a title such as. pastor, or 
reverend, or only for the prestige and 
honor that might be gained it makes for 
poor school material. One of our prob- 
lems is in the low level of salaries that 
the Congo church can afford to pay. 
On the other hand this may help cull 
out mere glory seekers. Often too, the 
local churches are enlisted to help choose 
the candidates suitable for this type of 
schooling. We are hoping in the near 
future (as the economy in general rises) 
that the churches will be able to pay 


their pastors more on the level with the 
other professions. Finally though, our 
desire is that God call those whom He 
would have to be His ministers of the 
Gospel and that we prayerfully and ade- 
quately train them to carry the burden 
of the furtherance of the Gospel in this 
land. 

In the area of personal counseling we 
find ourselves weak. Weak in as far as 
the missionary taking adequate time to 
counsel with the Congolese. Weak in that 
the Congolese leaders make diligent ef- 
forts to learn to adequately understand 
and help counsel the missionaries who 
work with them. When one of our Con- 
golese brethren returned from a. visit 
to America, he reported that one single 
fact of American life stood out as no 
other one, namely “The Americans and 
Canadians are all SLAVES of the clock.” 
We carry this same slavery along to the 
mission field and it hampers us very 
often from being as effective as we could 
be. There are things to be done, dead- 
lines to meet, programs to be main- 
tained; but far too often at the expense 
of having taken the time to seek out 
someone we know needs counsel to help 
him “in the path of God” (Christian 
walk). Help us pray that soon our church 
(Congolese and missionary alike) may 
feel a compelling motivation of God’s 
Spirit to strengthen this part of our 
ministry. | 


HE THAT FINDETH HIS 
LIFE SHALL LOSE IT: 


and 


HE THAT LOSETH HIS 
LIFE FOR MY SAKE 
SHALL FIND IT. 


Mt. 10:39 
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AWARENESS in PROGRESS 


During the past fifty years in Congo, 
awakening has been taking place. Basic 
awareness has been developing in the 
Congolese due to conscious or uncon- 
scious effort. Let me explain. 

Upon arrival of pioneer missionaries 
in Congo, no educational pattern existed. 
No one was able to read or write the 
language. Consequently, the missionary 
got busy and attempted to establish 
schools. He taught reading and writing 
with the goal of having Congolese learn 
the Word of God. In this way, the work 
of proclaiming the Gospel could progress 
and it did. Congolese teachers went out 
to villages and taught others what they 
had learned on the mission. Catechists 
too taught the four R’s: Reading, “Rit- 
ing,” “Rithmetic’ and RELIGION. Evan- 
gelists became involved in the program 
of evangelizing. Lives were changed! 
Not only did they become aware of 
their need of salvation, but also of their 
surroundings by comparison with those 
of other countries. 

Congolese were awakening with tre- 
mendous rapidity. Independence in 1960! 
Rebellion in the Kwilu! Martyrdom at 
Stanleyville in 1964! 

No longer are they in the dark con- 
tinent of Africa. Enlightenment did take 
place. They read! They write! They live! 
They go to universities! They “cry” for 
more secondary schools. They want to 
move ahead and earn for themselves a 
place with the other nations of the world. 

Today Congolese ask more questions 
than ever before. Take the following: Is 
God black or white? What is the origin 
of the black race? Why did God favor 
the Israelites rather than another group 
of people? Why are there so many kinds 
of Protestant churches? What about pre- 
destination? Who is going to win the 
election in America? Students talk about 
Viet Nam, about space ships, about cap- 
italism, communism and _ imperialism, 
about the assassinations of the Kennedy 
brothers and Dr. Martin Luther King. 
It is apparent that they want to know 
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by Betty Quiring 


how things really are. They not only 
read, write and live, but they THINK. 
In their search for knowledge, the process 
of awakening continues. 

Formerly, the philosophy of the sur- 
vival of the fittest played a strong role 
in the lives of the Congolese. Those who 
could endure the most difficult situation, 
survived. Superstition, too, was practiced 
to a greater extent than today. If twins 
were born, it was probably due to having 
displeased the spirits, they said. An effort 
was therefore made to neglect one of the 
twins so that the child would not live. 
Furthermore, stealing was punished by 
severe beating, almost to the point of 
death. At times punishment caused death. 

Recently a man who went berserk 
killed his own child considering her a 
sacrifice. Afterwards, he built a fire on 
the church floor with pieces of the draw 
board from the organ and a board from 
one of the doors secured by the use of 
his machete. An attempt was made to 
catch him, but physical contact was 
avoided. Caught, he was sent away for 
justice and not killed on the spot. One 
Congolese said that if this had happened 
some years ago, he probably would have 
been thrown in the river. Ideas of jus- 
tice and rightness are changing. Super- 
stition has not vanished, but an awaken- 
ing is evident. Why? In part it is because 
the Gospel has penetrated. Because of 
the Gospel, principles of justice and 
rightness are progressing even though at 
times one may question the interpreta- 
tion of justice and the return to the past. 

Since the beginning of colonial and 
mission days, employment has been avail- 
able for a number of people. Anyone 
working in this way, goes up the social 
ladder. One of the first things an in- 
dividual with a new job will probably 
buy is a new bicycle. Next may be a 
watch as well as better and more clothes. 
New homes soon go up too as evidence 
of employment and a higher rung on 
the ladder. While climbing the ladder, 
they become a more significant part of 


the whole. Awareness of the value of 
employment is natural to the extent 
of practically being a necessity. 


No one therefore will venture to deny 
that there has been a continuous general 
awakening in the lives of these people, 
be it social, physical, judicial, economic, 


or best of all —spiritual. How has it 
taken place? All this has happened be- 
ginning more or less unconsciously and 
then consciously. Now it is often taken 
for granted. Some has been for good, 
some has not. May God grant us wisdom, 
strength, and courage to press forward 
in the right direction together. | 





“Becoming Aware’... from page 10 


lay in shambles. At that moment the 
Word of Christ came to me personally. 
He said, “You shall receive power .. . and 
you shall be my witness.’ I could not 
escape the challenge and I renounced my 
personal ambition for self-advancement. 
Since that day I have a desire to rebuild 
what is destroyed. My desire is to be a 
shepherd of Christ’s flock.” | 

Is Nigerian civil war an inevitable by- 
product of African culture? Is an expe- 
rienced Belgian correct when he indicates 
that Africa is incapable of rising above 
its historic tribal conflicts? Or can an 
awareness of the truth revealed in the 
person of Christ dent Africa’s deep- 
seated tribal rivalries? Perhaps John’s 
experience gives a partial answer to this 
question: 


John’s experience 

“Some time ago I was involved in a 
situation where I lived near to a man of 
another tribal group. We didn’t get along 
and our disagreement turned into bitter 
personal violence. In a struggle in which 
there was an intent to kill, my enemy 
succeeded in burying the point of his 
knife in my foot. I hated that man and 
vowed vengeance. Yet I professed to 
know Christ. Then Christ’s word came 
to me. He said: ‘Love your enemies. 
Pray for them that despitefully use you.’ 
I yielded to the Word and all was 
changed. Within a week I could truly 
call my former enemy a friend. How 
glad I am that the truth of the gospel 
conquered that day.” 

Movements of religious syncretism are 
rife in Africa today. Para-Christian cults 
firmly repressed in colonial days are 
multiplying and thriving. Again the judg- 
ment of our Belgian house guest puts 
the gospel to the test. What is the future 
of Evangelical Christianity? Is it but 


an outward veneer that will give way 
under pressure? Perhaps in no area is the 
pressure greater than that involving deep 
personal relations. For even our deepest 
religious convictions are not based solely 
upon doctrinal considerations, but also 
upon the attraction and alignments of our 
social milieu. Thus the Kimbanguiste ap- 
peals to his followers not so much on 
doctrinal grounds as on his presentation 
of a “black” gospel that is tailored to 
the thwarted national and personal as- 
pirations of his people dating from 
colonial days. He promises the return 
of an African messiah who has given 
himself for his people and who will 
judge the superficiality that admittedly 
exists in the church organized by non- 
Africans. 


Laurent’s course of action determined 

A young man named Laurent found 
that his awareness of the truth in Christ 
decided his course of action when he was 
faced with an appeal to leave the evan- 
gelical church. He writes: 


“For a year I had been engaged to 
a girl who belonged to a cult. Since I 
plan to work in the Church I asked my 
fiancée to accept my faith. But she 
looked at things in a different light, 
asking me instead to join her religious 
group. I loved this girl and in order not 
to lose her I was on the point of re- 
nouncing my faith. But after a great 
struggle I saw it was impossible for me 
to deny the promise I had made to 
serve Jesus Christ. So in spite of my 
fiancée’s beauty, her sweetness and love, 
I made the decision to break the engage- 
ment. But God has not abandoned me. 
Since then I have found a young lady 
whom God must have created especially 
for me, as she is flesh of my flesh. We 
are united in our faith in Christ and look 
forward with confidence to the future.” 
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The church of Christ in Congo must 
daily become aware of the Truth as re- 
vealed in Jesus Christ. It is a process that 
occurs daily in hundreds of lives through 
the ministry of the Holy Spirit. He alone 
can create this awareness of the Truth. 
The isolated examples noted above give 
testimony to the fact that Christ lives 


within His Body in Africa today. 

The judgment of a Belgian commercial 
man reflecting the interpretation of what 
be saw in a lifetime of work was based 
on the bursting forth of the super-human 
in the lives of men—men who are be- 
coming personally aware of Jesus Christ 
and His claims of Truth upon them. 
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“Interview” ... from page 9 


in fetishes. They are worth nothing. You 
must go with the Word of God. You have 
a weapon that is more than a gun. That’s 
the Bible which gives you strength and 
fights against your enemy. But don’t 
think it’s going to help you to stay here 
in the bar to drink. You must believe in 
Christ.” 


STEINER: How do you, Ferdinand, de- 
scribe the attitude of the pagan towards 
the Church? 


N’SHOLE: Generally here in Congo the 
pagan feels a foreign influence. The 
worst pagan lives in the city. He doesn’t 
think the Church is really important. Yet 
there are pagans who live in the interior 
who are not as wicked as those in the 
city. Why? The city pagan often drinks, 
often goes to the movies which tell him 
ot a life that destroys the work of the 
Church. Such feel the Church is not 
important to them. The pagans do not 
wish to destroy the Church completely. 
Those who are far from the Church look 
for the way to listen to her, to accept 
her and to enter her. Unfortunately the 
Bible and its Good News have not en- 
tered into their houses. Those outside the 
Church find it impossible to enter the 
Church. But to those who find a way to 
enter, the Word can enter their houses. 
The pagans, as well as the Christians, 
would thus act better. Only one can’t 
say the pagans wish the Church to be 
destroyed. They look but do not find a 
way to enter the Church’s life. 


STEINER: Does the Congo culture wish 
to keep the Church? Does it think the 
Church is necessary? 


KWENDA: The Congo culture is very 
indifferent to the Church. The pagans 
think that in the Church is the European 
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culture. They think the church brings to 
us what one does in Europe. The pagans 
think we’re wrong to receive such a 
church here, but we can adapt the Church 
for our culture. That’s why we see the 
pagans returning to their old ways and 
culture. There are those who marry sev- 
eral wives. They say, “Let’s do what our 
ancestors did who had many wives.” 
Some also return to pray to fetishes. All 
that shows the pagans have an indiffer- 
ence towards the Church. They find it 
neither good nor bad. To them it does 
not matter whether the Church is good 
or bad. They are indifferent towards her. 
Some pagans wish to hurt the Church be- 
cause she hinders them in marrying sev- 
eral wives and in drinking. Yet the 
pagans are not converted and they are not 
happy because of the Church, which 
speaks to them of God. They say, “We 
have our gods. Our ancestors also knew 
gods.” I must say the pagans, though, 
generally really wish a part in the Church. 


STEINER: The Church then has a job 
to do now. In some way it must more 
clearly show to the pagan element of the 
culture that she’s here not to destroy its 
culture as such, but only that part of it 
which really destroys the pagans and 
keeps them from enjoying the full life 
in Christ. Thus the Church is challenged 
to improve her methods of communicat- 
ing with the culture. a 


And Jesus went about all the cities 
and villages, teaching in their syna- 
gogues, and preaching the gospel of 
the kingdom, and healing every sick- 
ness and every disease among the 
people. Vito 235 





Mrs. Herman Buller (Ruth) is setting 
up a guest-house situation where guests 
pay for their meals and those outside 
the Mission pay a small fee for lodging. 
Entertainment has been the responsibility 
of missionaries. Tshikapa seems to get 
an unusual share of this. It includes not 
only missionaries but business and po- 
litical personnel. By request, Ruth is 
working out an answer which must in- 
clude both housing and food. 


Dale Epp, under the guidance of the 
EMC medical commission is converting 
a former large classroom at the Tshikapa 
hospital into a laboratory. The Arlo 
Raids arrived October 14 from Kinshasa 
to Tshikapa and are assisting in these 
building and renovation programs. Raids 
traveled from Kinshasa to Port Franqui 
via river-boat. Anita Janzen knows what 
a lab should be and serves as consultant. 


Dr. and Mrs. James Steiner are at 
Tshikapa learning Tshiluba and Dr. Stein- 
er is already assisting in surgery at the 
hospital. Dr. Ralph Ewert, replaced 
Dr. Merle Schwartz at the hospital in 
September. The Schwartzes have been 
visiting their children (Judy in Valpar- 
aiso, Indiana, and Robert in Houston, 
Texas). 


Loren Ray, son of Rev. and Mrs. 
George Neufeld is doing IW service at 
Methodist Hospital, Houston, Texas. He 
began September 2, 1968. He serves as 
a hospital orderly. 


Anna V. Liechty endured a couple 
months’ delay in returning to Congo for 
another term. Application was made for 
a government contract with promising 
results. Suddenly CIM Elkhart was in- 
formed that her application was rejected 
because of a new regulation on age 
limit for applicants. Immediately she was 
sent to Congo with CIM support. On 
October 16 we were informed that the 
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decision was reversed and she was now 
accepted. CIM could get a refund. We’re 
waiting for the refund. 


Mary Hiebert is doing general duty 
nursing at the 65 bed Abbotsford, B.C. 
hospital. She says—‘I have wept many 
a tear that I am unable to return to 
Congo at present.” Thank you Mary for 
your love and concern. We pray that in 
time you may return and your joy may be 
full. 


Elmer Dick is a many talented man. 
He is principal of the Bible Institute at 
Kalonda. At the same time he is super- 
vising the building of a pastor’s house 
at Kele and the I.B. nursery at Kalonda. 
Repair work is being done on the I.B. 
dorms. The people of Kele also have 
plans for building a church. Obviously 
a builder can be kept busy. 


Richard Steiner has classes in three 
extension centers of Kinshasa. Interest 
is good with 30 enrolled in the centers. 
The schedule calls for two times a week 
at each center. Courses offered are 
French, Church History (first century), 
and Acts of the Apostles. In addition he 
is trying to finish the house in which 
he now lives. 


Fremont Regier summarized his 
COMAS extension program as follows— 
“Well, this COMAS extension work; ex- 
citing successes, disappointing failures, 
good projects and bad; exhilarating flights 
down hill on a rattling bike, weary pushes 
uphill in the sandy jungle paths; good 
meals of manioc mush with caterpillars, 
four course banquets with the European 
Catholic priests and sisters; valuable eve- 
nings in campfire discussions; days ap- 
parently wasted in small talk.” 

That’s not all of it. At Nyanga they 
recently finished a PAX residence with 
four bedrooms and accessories. A new 
duck house has been completed and the 
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duck population has reached 100. Village 
duck projects can now be started. Chick 
incubators are cooperating with hatches. 
Encouraging results are evident from a 
vaccination program against New Castle 
disease, the dreaded killer that wipes out 
large village flocks of poultry. 


Tina Quiring was informed that the 
Bible Society was closing out some stock 
at drastically reduced prices. Materials 
available were in Tshiluba, Gipende, and 
Chokwe. Negotiations were in progress 
for purchase of some of these materials 
vet useful. 


Archie Graber is probably one of the 
most wanted men in Africa. No, No— 
not because he has a criminal record. 
People are saying the Hostel building is 
the “fastest moving construction job in 
town.” ETEK officials observe it with 
envy and have requested Archie’s help 
for their slow moving program. The 
EMC would like to have him back at 
Tshikapa and area for help in building 
and evangelism. A request has come for 
his services in the Nigerian-Biafra emer- 
gency relief program. 


We have had good reports on the 
Hostel building progress. With Archie 
as chief builder and the very able assis- 
tance of the Arlo Raids and Marvin 
Isaacs, (and the tremendous amount of 
planning and purchasing of materials 
by the Harold Harmses) this project has 
moved along well. One wing is in use 
and the remaining part of the building 
may be ready for second semester occu- 
pancy—depending on interruptions and 
unanticipated delays. 


Theodore Mbualungu is now employed 
by the Bureau of Education of the Congo 
Protestant Council. He works with 
George Faul. He is hoping for a scholar- 
ship to advance his education. He can 
be a very valuable person in this office. 


Henry Dirks has been working with 
Heinz Fussel of Ken Anderson Studios 
developing a filmstrip entitled the Mas- 
saki Story.” It was given a premiere 
showing at the CIM semi-annual board 
meeting. It is very impressive helping 
one understand some of the Congolese 
suffering caused by its own culture. 
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Copies will be available soon. Write CIM 
Elkhart for a showing. 


Annie Falk has been given the re- 
sponsibility to guide the “Women’s 
School,” a counterpart of the Theolegical 
school at Kimpese. These women are 
wives of the theological students. Forty- 
five are enrolled coming from different 
language areas. It is thus necessary to 
instruct Bible classes in three different 
dialects. Gladys Buller and the wives of 
other professors assist in this program. 


Ellis Gerbers have moved to Lynd, 
Minnesota, where Ellis is teaching French 
and English on a part-time basis. He also 
drives a school bus. Edna works part 
time in the school library. 


Glenn Rockes reported that recently 
all foreigners on the Charlesville station 
were invited to the nearby Catholic 
mission—guests of two priests. They 
went for dinner and remained until about 
5:00 P.M. Said they fared sumptuously 
and were treated royally. Rocke says, 
“It’s absolutely amazing the change that 
has come about in our relationships since 
the days of ’60 and before.” 


Dr. and Mrs. John Zook have received 
board approval for a budget to open 
a Nurse Aid training school at Tshikapa 
when they return to the Congo in the 
summer of 1969. Plans are in progress 
under the direction of Jeanne Zook. It is 
hoped that the school might open with 
at least 20 students. 


Dr. and Mrs. Merle Schwartz have a 
request from the EMC administration to 
re-open the medical program at Mukedi 
when they return in 1969. CIM board 
has approved funds for rebuilding the 
hospital and repairing other necessary 
buildings. 


Aggie Friesen (Oct. 18) sent a note 
to Dr. Ralph Ewert, “There’s a boa in the 
kitchen.” Ewert rushed over immediately, 
with Congolese help got some forked 
sticks, entered and pinned a python to 
the ground. They wrestled him into a 
barrel. Ewert says after taking a few 
photos of the approximately eight feet 
long reptile, they plan to have a snake 
feed. 


Mary Steiner (wife of Dr. 
Steiner) has assumed the teaching duties 
for the Tshikapa station children. Fern 


Ewert is giving part-time assistance at 
the hospital. Mrs. Arlo Raid is helping 
with the hospital feeding program. a 
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B.P. 4081, Kinshasa II 

Republic of Congo 
Mr. and Mrs. Marvin Isaac 
Rey. and Mrs. Archie Graber 
Rev. and Mrs. Richard Steiner 


Dr. and Mrs. Melvin Loewen 
Pacific College 

1717 S. Chestnut 

Fresno, California 93702 


Miss Amanda Reimer 
1 - 209 Colony Street 
Winnipeg 1, Manitoba, Canada 


Rev. and Mrs. Allan Wiebe 
1902 Virginia 
Bellevue, Nebraska 68005 


Miss Selma Unruh 
202 S. Birch Street 
Hillsboro, Kansas 67063 


Rev. and Mrs. Harold Graber 
Elbing, Kansas 67041 


Rev. and Mrs. Robert Bontrager 
137 Smalley Road 

University Heights 

Syracuse, New York 13210 

Dr. and Mrs. John Zook 

2503 N.E. Skidmore 

Portland, Oregon 97211 


Miss Mary Hiebert 
33006 Fraserway 
Abbotsford, British Columbia, Canada 


Rev. and Mrs. Ben Eidse 
Steinbach, Manitoba, Canada 


Rev. and Mrs. Ellis Gerber 
Box 66 
Lynd, Minnesota 56157 


On Furlough 


Rev. and Mrs. Vernon J. Sprunger 
412 W. Main 

Berne, Indiana 46711 

Mr. and Mrs. Wilmer Sprunger 
412 West Main 

Berne, Indiana 46711 


Mr. and Mrs. Wilbert Neuenschwander 
Route 1, Box 16 

Berne, Indiana 46711 

Dr. and Mrs. Merle Schwartz 

% 251 West Hively Avenue 

Elkhart, Indiana 46514 


On the Field 


Kamayala: 
Miss Bertha Miller 
Rev. and Mrs. Melvin Claassen 


B.P. 1, Tshikapa, via Kinshasa 
Republic of Congo 
Mr. and Mrs. Arlo Raid 
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Miss Aganetha Friesen 

Mr. and Mrs. Herman Buller 
Miss Tina Quiring 

Rev. and Mrs. Arthur B. Janz 
Miss Anita Janzen 

Dr. and Mrs. James H. Steiner 
Dr. and Mrs. Ralph Ewert 
Miss Lois Slagle 


Kalonda Station: 
Dr. and Mrs. James Bertsche 
Rev. and Mrs. Elmer Dick 
Rev. and Mrs. Samuel Entz 
Miss Fanny Schmallenberger 
Miss Frieda Guengerich 


Charlesville Station: 
Rev. and Mrs. Glenn Rocke 
Mr. and Mrs. Darrell Mann 


Nyanga Station: 
Miss Betty Quiring 
Miss Lodema Short 
Miss Anna V. Liechty 
Miss Mary Epp 
Mr. and Mrs. John E. Klaassen 
Mr. and Mrs. Fremont Regier 
Rev. and Mrs. Earl Roth 
Rev. Frank J. Enns 


E.P.I. 
Kimpese, via Kinshasa 
Republic of Congo 
Rev. and Mrs. Peter Buller 
Rev. and Mrs. Peter Falk 


I.M.E. 

Kimpese, via Kinshasa 

Republic of Congo 
Miss Tina Warkentin 

I.M.C.K., Tshikaji 

B.P. 619 

Luluabourg, Kinshasa 

Republic of Congo 


Miss Hulda Banman 


B.P. 900 

Luluabourg, Kinshasa 

Republic of Congo 
Mr. and Mrs. Marvin Storrer 
Rev. and Mrs. Charles Sprunger 


IN BELGIUM: 
5, rue du Champ-de-Mars 
Bruxelles 5, Belgium 
Mr. and Mrs. Donovan Unruh 
Mr. and Mrs. Arnold Harder 


102 Rue de L’Eglise Ste-Anne 
Bruxelles 8, Belgium 

Miss Elda Hiebert 

Miss Leona Schrag 


95 Chaussee D’Ixelles 
Bruxelles 5, Belgium 
Dr. and Mrs. John Byler 


66 rue Coloniale 
Watermael, Bruxelles 17, Belgium 
Drs. Walter and Betty Shelly 


ee 


“The Trap” ... from page 6 


dreams are shattered. You have no future. 
Your future has already arrived. You’ve 
reached your ceiling. You'll never go 
any higher. You slowly saunter back to 
your village seeing nobody or nothing 
except the dusty road ahead of your 
tired feet. 

When you arrive at your village, you 
sit and look at your folded hands. The 
sun rises and sets, day on endless day, 
while you sit. You can never expect 
anything better than this. You are 16 
years old and you’ve already reached 
the end of your road. All the days of 
challenge and excitement you'll ever 
know are already behind you. Suddenly 
the trap is so close it scares you. This 
is the way you'll get old and die. This is it. 

Then one day a smooth-talking polli- 
tician comes. He gathers the idle youth 
of your village and speaks. 


ZZ 


“Do you know why you don’t have 
places to go to school?” he asks. “Do 
you know why your fathers don’t have 
good-paying jobs? It is because the 
leaders of our government have been 
gorging themselves with blessings of po- 
litical independence which should be 
ours. Because these traitors rule us, we 
live in chains. Join us. Help us over- 
throw this government. There are foreign 
friends waiting outside to help us. When 
they come, they will give us schools, and 
factories, and justice, and roads.” 

This man speaks words of hope. Here 
is a way out. Surely this is the answer 
to your prayers. You hunt for the broken 
pieces of your dreams and put them 
together again. You give yourself to this 
movement body and soul. You study 
guerrilla warfare in a secret jungle train- 
ing camp. With only a walking stick for 
Continued on page 24 


CONGO INLAND MISSION 


The Congo Inland Mission was founded in 1911 to engage interested 
Mennonite bodies in a united effort to (1) carry out the last command 
of our Lord Jesus Christ of preaching the Gospel to every creature 
(Matt. 28:19-20, Mark 16:15), and (2) to build His church in accord- 
ance with His own espoused purpose. (Matt. 16:18, 1 Cor. 3:11.) 


To accomplish these objectives, the mission has sought to develop 
in its assigned geographic area, a balanced program of evangelism, 
Christian leadership training, education, medical assistance, and re- 
lated efforts directed to strengthening the Christian village com- 
munity life with the church as its center. 


Now the church is planted and self-governing. By request of the 
church, missionaries continue to give assistance in church administra- 
tion and technology. The church receives economic aid from the mis- 


sion to strengthen its cause. 


INTERNATIONAL HEADQUARTERS 


251 West Hively Avenue 
Elkhart, Indiana 46514 


ADMINISTRATIVE STAFF 

Reuben Short, Exec. Secretary 

George B. Neufeld, Asst. Treas. 
Lorraine Lowenberg, Office Secretary 
Mrs. Geo. B. Neufeld, Dir. Ladies Aux. 


COOPERATING AGENCIES 
(For receiving and receipting of funds) 
Board of Missions 


722 Main Street, Box 347 
Newton, Kansas 67114 


Evangelical Mennonite Church 
7237 Leo Road 
Fort Wayne, Indiana 46805 


E.M.B. Conference 
5800 S. 14th St. 
Omaha, Nebraska 68107 


Canadian Representatives: 


George Groening 
84 Canyon Dr. N.W. 
Calgary, N.E. Alberta, Canada 


George F. Loewen 
Steinbach, Manitoba, Canada 


AFRICAN HEADQUARTERS 
B.P. 1, Tshikapa, Kinshasa 
Congo Republic, Africa 


OFFICERS OF THE BOARD 


President 

R. L. Hartzler 

809 N. Evans Street 
Bloomington, Illinois 67101 


Vice-President 

Milo Nussbaum 

1050 S. Fourth 
Morton, Illinois 61550 


Recording Secretary 
William Regehr 

5800 S. 14th St. 

Omaha, Nebraska 68107 


Treasurer 


Lotus Troyer 
Smithville, Ohio 44677 


BOARD MEMBERS Term Expires 


Andrew Ms Rupp, EMC .#.. 25. Pod 
Hee Bertsche ee MCeee. see. 1971 
Milo’ Millers-“GCM @ 22242... 5. 2. 1968 
Relellariziers GCM eee 1968 
Andrew R. Shelly, GCM ........ 1968 
William Regehr, EMB .......... 1971 
Henry Hobunk, GCM. =o. 4... 1969 
Hemzstanzen.<GOM) : 98 os Bo. 1969 
Robert Stutzman, GCM ......... 1969 
Allan |Wiebé, EMB ...:......9%. 1969 
Merlo Zimmerman, EMC ........ 1969 
Charles Lugbill) EMC .......... 1969 
Maurice Stablysw Ab oac..< 23... 1969 
PAS Driver, Ee ViG een oe. en es 1970 
Milo Nussbaum, EMC .......... 1970 
George Loewen, EMB .......... 1970 
LS EL TOVCl eC iG ML Gea ree oie... - 1970 
Willard Wiebe; GOM 2.8 2.52.55 1970 
Elmer Neufeld, GCM .......... 1970 


“The Trap” ... from page 22 


a weapon, you help launch an attack to 
take a city. You march singing into mor- 
tar and machine-gun fire; the bullets tear 
your flesh—you scream in pain—and 
you die. 

Then you see before you teeming 
myriads of youth—youth of the develop- 
ing countries of the entire world—youth 
seething in turmoil and bleeding in agony 
because they are forced to live out their 


lives in a trap—a trap which robs them 
of ever fulfilling a dream, of ever devel- 
oping a talent. 
Then you see your father. He is 
mourning your death. He struggles to rise. 
“Another day has come,” he says. 
“IT can lose no more time.” 


He picks up his hoe and slowly walks 
down the footpath that leads to the field. ™ 


CAPITAL INVESTMENT PROJECTS 


Repair and rebuild Mukedi Station 


buildings including hospital, maternity, a 


dwelling, anda: guesiaiiouse. 97: ae $12,000.00 
Banga’ dispensary. & oF.) fin oe oe eee 3,500.00 
Lake Munkamba: cottage repairs 70 ee 1,500.00 
EMC Headquarters Building 
(Estimated: balance, needed)... 3... 2a eee 7,500.00 ee 
Theological school buildings ee 
(1969: CIM.askings)"@ 0) ee 16,026.00 ee 
The above are board approved askings, completion subject - 2 be 
to availability of funds. eee 
Any size contribution is appreciated. Do support your local rs a - 
church and conference. Then as the Lord may lay it upon ibe a 
your heart and you have been prospered—we welcome your "7 
assistance for these worthy projects. a 
Send your contribution through your local church or direct to nT 
CONGO INLAND MISSION cf 
251 West Hively Avenue is 
Elkhart, Indiana 46514 ae 
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